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PREFACE. 


T AM anxious at the first outset that the object 
^ of this work should not be misunderstood. 
It does not assume to be a handbook for poets, 
or a guide to poetry. The attempt to compile 
such a book as is implied by either of those 
titles would be as absurd as pretentious. 

A Poet, to paraphrase the Latin, is created, 
not manufactured. Cicero's ^^nascimur poetae, 
fimus oratores,” is, with some modification, even 
more to the point In a word, poetical genius 
is a gift, but education and perseverance will 
make almost any man a versifier. 

All, therefore, that this book lums to teach Is 
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the art af Versification. That art, like Lo^ 
is ^'ars instnimentalis, dirigens mentem inter 
cognitionem renim ** As Logic does not supi^y 
you with argtfments, but only defines the mode 
in which they are to be expressed or used, so 
Versification does not teach you how to write 
poetry, but how to construct verse It may be 
a means to the end, but it does not pretend to 
assure its attainment. Versification and IiOgic 
ire to Poetry and Reason what a parapet is to 
a bridge: they do not convey you across, but 
prevent you trom falling over The difference 
is that which exists between and 
This definition is rendered necessary by the 
Dogb erry spirit which is now abroad, and wMch 
insists that **to be a well-favoured man is the 
gift of fortune,*’—fortune in the sense of weatftii 
I presume,—‘*but to write and read comet Iqp 

a 

nature;** in fact, that to be *^a poet** a nan 
needs to be advantageously placed in die woridi 
but that any one can ** write poetiy.*’ 
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>Vith this conviction, I have discarded the title 
of a guide for Poets,” feeling that there is 
much real poetry that is not in verse, and a 
vast deal of verse that is not pibetry; and that 
therefore hard and fast line” was of the 
first importance to mark the boundary of my 
undertaking. Poetry is far less a question of 
manner than of matter, whereas versification is 
purely a question of form. I will even venture 
to say that some of our noblest poems are in 
prose; and that many great poets have been 
but inferior versifiers. But what these last wrote 
’ has possessed qualities compared wiih which the 
I mere mechanism of their verse is as nothing, 
'fhe poet gives to the world in his sublime 
thoughts diamonds of the purest water. It 
would be idle to quibble about minor points of 

4 

the polishing and setting of such gems—they 
would lose in the process! But the writer of 
mse does not—«nd should not—pretend to give 
diamofids. He offers paste-brilliants; and 
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therefore it the more behoves him to see 
to the perfection of the cutting, on which their 
beauty depends. 

The thoughts presented by the poet may be 
rough-hewn; the fancies of the versifier must 
I be accurately finished, and becomingly set 

I « 

Poetry, therefore, abounds in licences, while 
Versification boasts only of laws. 

To enumerate, explain, and define these laws 
is the object of this work. Nor is such a task 
a waste of time, as those may be inclined to 
think, who argue that if one cannot write poetry, 
'tis absurd to try to write verse. Yet versifica¬ 
tion is an elegant accomplishment to say the 
least—"emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.*^ 
But it is something more than an elegant accom¬ 
plishment—much more. 

In the dead languages—leaving in abeyance 
the question of classical versus mathematical 
education—nothing gives such scholarly finish as 
the practice of Greek and Latin verse-writing, 
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nothing such an intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of the genius of either language. 

Were English versification taught in our schools, 
I believe the boys would acquire a better under¬ 
standing and appreciation of their own tongue. 
With such ^training, a lad would shrink from a 
mispronunciation as he does from a false quan¬ 
tity in Latin or Greek. He would not fall into 
the slipshod way of pronouncing “doing** as if 
it were spelt “doin',** “again” as if “agen,” 
and “written and spoken” as if “writtun and 
spokun.’* He would not make dissyllables ol 
words like “fire** and “mire,” or of the trisyll¬ 
able “really.” Nor would he make another 
mistake (very common now, as revealed in 
magazine verse where such words are puj to 
rl^e, “before** and “more”) of pronouncing 
“ure” as “ore,**—“shore** and “asshore” for 
“sure** and “assure,” of which, of course, the 
correct pronunciation is“shewre,” “ashewre.”* 
j * The derivation of this vulgarism is ancient, and not veiy 
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The purging of our pronunciation would be 
of general benefit At present it is shifting and t 
uncertain—because it is never taught The ' 
dropping of Ae “h** is almost the only error ' 
in pronunciation that is ever noticed at school; j 
and there being no standard set up, the pro- ^ 
nunciation of English becomes every day more , 
and more degraded by the mere force of the ma¬ 
jority of uneducated vulgar. The Americanisang 
of our language—which seems to me a less 
remote and no less undesirable possibility than 
*‘the Americanising of our institutions” about 
which we hear so much—can only be checked 
I by some such educational system. Surely the 
^ deterioration of our language is not a minor 
^ matter, and when it can be removed by the 
encouragement of verse-writing at our sdiools, 

dignified. ** Sewer ” and ** shores" meaning a drain, ait^ 
of course, the same word. It seems absurd, when we have 
so few vowels, to allow the distinctive sound of any of them 
to be as it would be hi this ease, the *‘o ” and ** 

becomliig interchanged. 
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and clearly Uught, it seems astonidiing 
tbat np effort has been made in that direction.* 

However, whether, by establishing a system of 
Engli^ versifying at our schools,* we shall ever 
endeavour to give fixity to our pronunciation, is a 
question hardly likely, 1 fear, to be brought to 
the test yet awhile. That English versifying is a 
I strong educational power, 1 do not doubt, and in 
I that belief, have endeavoured to render this hand 
book as complete as possible. I have therefore 
laid down the most stringent rules and the clearest 
fbrmulse in my power. 

Verse is but the A B C of Poetry, and the 
student must learn his alphabet correctly. We 

* There is one dedded edvantsge to the pnblic which 
would accme from the teadung of versification in sdiooU. 

,, We duRdd be saved the infliction of modi nonsense, pub- 
thfiied, under the name of poetry. For it is to be hoped that 
no mao* who had been welhgroimded in the medtanasm of 
vcme as a lad, would thmk of publidiing in mature age what 
he would know were but sehoolmmrcises only, and not 
jpoeittiu 

- ---- _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ____ ___ 
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should not allow a child to arrange the letters as 
he chose^—“A, Z> B, G, C,**—nor must the 
beginner in verse dream of using any licences 
of a similar kihd. I should fail in my duty if 1 
admitted anything of the kind \ for while it would 
be presumption to lay down laws for poets, it 
would be incapacity to frame licences for versi¬ 
fiers. 

I therefore conclude these prefatoiy remarks 
by adducing the two chief regulations for the 
student. 

I First, That he must use such rhymes only as 

I 

\ are perfect to the ear, when correctly pro- 

1 nounced. 

Second, That he must never write a line 
which will not sooner or later in the 
stanza have a line to correspond with a 

1 

rhyme. 

To these I may add, as a rider, this piece of 
advice (somewhat in the style of the whist maxim, 
“When in doubt, play a tonmp’^): If jrou have 
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reason to choose between two styles of versification, 
select the more difficult. 

It is only by sustaining your verse at the highest 
I elevation that you can hope evdi to approach 
. poetry. 

i Be bold—be bold—but not too bold I** 

And bear in mind the words of Sir Philip 
Sidn^:—‘*Who shootes at the midday Sonne, 
though he be sure he shall neuer hit the marke; 
yet as sure he is, he shall shoote higher than 
who aymes but at a bush.” 


T. H. 
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VERSE GENERALLY. 

T FI ERE IS no better text for this chapter than 
some lines from Pope*s ** Essay on Criticism" — 

" But most by numbers judge a poet s song, 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong 
These equal syllables alone require, 

Tho* pft the ear the open V2wels tire, 

5 While expletives their feeble sgd do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull bne 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes. 

With sure returns of still recurring rhymes, 

Where er you find the cooling western breeze, 
so In the next line it * whispers through the trees ' 

If crystal streams * with pleasing murmurs creep. 

The reader s thijeaten d—^not in vain—with * sleep. 

Then at the last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning ^ng they call a thought, 

IS A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length aloa|^ 
Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, to know 
What a mindly smooth, or languishingiy alow, 

* And praise the easy vigour of a Ime 
an Whert I>enbam’8 strength, and Waller's sweetness JoliL 
ease in writing comes from art, not diance. 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance. 

'*Tis iM»t enough no harshness gives offence^ 

Tihs sound must seem an ecno to the sense. 

...J U . . . . m . ....— - .. . . . 
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«5 Soft IS the stnm «hea tephyr gently blowsi < 

And the smooth stream in smoother munberi flovri; 

Bnt when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the tonent roar i 
When Ajaz strives some rock s vast weight to throw, 

30 The line, too. labours, and the words move slow. 

Not so. when ^wift Camilla scours the plain, 

Phes o*er th unbending com, and skims along the ntaitu*' 

Johnson sneers somewhat at the attempt at what he 
styles **representative metre." He quotes "one of 
the most successful attempts ' 

** With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up a high hiU he heaves a huge round stone; 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound. 

Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground.** 

After admitting that he sees the stone move slowly 
upward, and roll violently back, he says, "try the 
same numbers to another sense— 

** While many a meny tale and many a song 
Cheer’d the rough road, we wish d the rough road kmg, 
The rough road then retunung in a round 
Mock d our impatient steps, for all was fisiiy ground.** 

"We have now," says the Doctor, "lost mach of 
she delay and much of the rapidity." Ttdly sol— 
but why ? The choice of words has realfy altered the 
measure, though not the number of syllables. If we 
look at the second line of the first extract* are see how 
the frequent use of the aspirate^ with a long sound 
after it> gives the labour of ascent There is 
nothing of this in the corresponding line, where the 
"t'* gives a run rather than a halt to nteasnrei 
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Btt Jolmton more decidedly shows how he wms mis¬ 
taken when he finds fault with Pope^s-— 

** The TeiyiAff verse, the fiiU lesoundlng Une^ 

The kmg meiestlc march, and energy divineii'* 

His obfection to this is, that the same sequence of 
syllables gives "the rapid race” a&d "the march of 
slow-paced majestyand he adds, " the eatact pro- 
sodist will find the Ime of swiftness by one time longer 
than that of tardinessf By this it is to be presumed 
he alludel to the tnsyliabic nature of the first foot of 
the first line—"varymg.” But it is just that which 
gives the rapidity. The other half of the line is not 
meant to give rapidity, but" resounding.” The second 
line, by the repetition of the "a” in "march” and 
"majesty,” gives the tramp of the march to admira¬ 
tion. 

So much for Johnson’s objections. We will now see 
how far the lines of Pope can guide us m the construc¬ 
tion of verse. 

Line Third indicates the necessity—whidi Pope 
himself, even, did not adequately recognise-*the ne¬ 
cessity of varying the fall of the verse on the ear. 
Pope did this by graduating his accents. The line 
should scan with an accented syllable following an 
l)|utccented one— 

**And smo'otb or io\igh, with ths^ai, is n'ght «r wrolig," 

Pope varied this by a sort of compromtse— 

"And the^ smooth itrea’m Sn smo'otber nu'lhberi flO'ws.*' 

would be the right scansion. But the accentpaSses 
In a aubdued form from "the” to "tttioodi,” which 
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pleasantly modulates the line, and gives the fiow 
required for the figure treated of.* 

But there was another means of varying the verse 
which was not in those days adopted. It was not 
then recognised that there were some cases in which 
the unaccented ''syllable might have two “ beats.** 
Pope wrote, 

** The gen‘rous pleasure to be charm’d with wit.” 

Had he written “ generous,** it might have stood, and 
would have given a variety. And this l^ould have 
saved the eyesore of such lines as — 

'* T‘ admire superior sense and doubt our own." 

Line Fourth does not exactly describe the fault 
it commits. ^'The open vowel** is no offence, but 
rather a beauty, though like all beauty it must not be 
too lavishly displayed. The fault of the line really 
lies^in the repetition of the same broad sound—** o.*’ 
The same vowel-sounHs should not Be repeated in a 
line.f This especially holds good whm" they~^are so 
associated with consonants as to form a rhyme, or 
anything approaching to it. 

* An instance of the contrary effect will be found in Tenny¬ 
son’s line— 

** Long lines of cliff breaking had left a chasm.” 

Here the proper stress should be ’’breaki'ng," according to 
scansion, but the accent thrown back on the first syllatde gives 
a sudden sort of halt suggestive of the fall of the cliff. 

t Yet this is not all that is requisite to make music. Brown¬ 
ing, I think 1 may say, never repeats the same sound; Toiny- 
son frequently does; yet the latter’s verse has a better flow 
than the former's. But this may be the result of other acts 
employed by the Laureate. 
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Line Fifth points out an inelegance which no one 
with any ear could be guilty of—the use of ** do” and 
** did,” to eke out a line or help a rhyme. 

Line Sixth indicates a practice which those who 
have studied Latin versification would avoid without 
such a hint, since the nature of th% caesura compels 
the avoidance of monosyllables. 

Line Ninth, with the following three lines, warns 
against an error which naturally becomes the more 
frequent fhe longer English verse is written, since 
rhymes become more and more hackneyed every 
day. 

Line Sixteenth. The Alexandrine will come 
1 under discussion in its place among metres. 

I Line Twentv-first might well serve for a motto 
for this little treatise. If a poet said this of poetry, 
how much more does it apply to versification ! 

Line Twentv-fifth. Here, and in the following 
I line, by delicate manipulation of the accent, Pope gets 
the desired effect Instead of “ So soTt the stra'in,” 
he attracts the ear with “ So'ft is,” and the unexpected 
word gives the key-note of the line. 

Line Twenty-seventh. It is almost needless to 
point out how in this, and the next line, the poet, by 
artful management of accent and careful selection of 
onomatopoetic words, gives the required assonance to 
the lines. 

Line Twenty-ninth. The broad vowels here give 
the requisite pause and “deliberation” to the verse. 

In the following line, the introduction of ** too "—(under i 
some circumstances it might well come under the con* 
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demnatioii of Line Fifth)—^makes the line labour* Snd 
the open ^ o at the end of the line ** tires the ear.** 

Like Thirty-first. Here the poet gets the slide 
of the "s*’ to give the idea of motion. In the follow¬ 
ing line by the elision and the apt introduction of short 
syllables he repeats the notion. In my opinion the 
artistic skill of Pope is peculiarly observable in the last 
few couplets. In the first line in each instance the 
effect is produced by the use of a different artifice ^ 
from that employed in the second. ^ 

These rules were of course intended by Pope to 
apply only to the measure called ** heroic,” aA, deca¬ 
syllabic verse. But, mutatis mutcmdisy they will be 
equally applicable to general verse. 

Coleridge in his ** Christabel ” struck out what he 
considered a new metre, which he describes as ** not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so 
from its being founded on a new principle: namely, 
that pf counting in each line the accents, not the 
syllables. Though the latter may vaFy ffoHi'sev^to 
twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to be 
only four.” This was a decided step in the right direc* 
tion, being in truth a recognition of the principle that 
measure in English was not exhausted—was, indeed, 
hardly satisfied—^by the old rule of thumb; that, in 
short, it needed a compromise between acemt and 
quantity. 

Southey in his **Tha]aba” essayed a new style 
versification, of which he writes as follows:— 

** It were easy to make a parade of ieeming by 
merathig the various leet whidi it admile $ it ie oebf . 
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nee&il to observe that no two lines are employed in 
sequence, which can be read into one. Two six- 
syllable lines (it will perhaps be answered) compose 
an Alexandrine; the truth is, that the Alexandrine, 
when harmonious, is composed of two six-syllable 
lines. One advantage this metre assuredly possesses; 
the dullest reader cannot distort it into discord. . . . 

I do not wish the imprevisatore time, but something 
that denotes the sense of harmony; something like 
the accent of feeling; like the tone which every poet 
necessarily gives to poetry.’* 

Of course, by six syllables’* Southey means " six | 
feet* He was evidently struggling for emancipation 
from the old rule of thumb. * 

Of late many eccentricities of versification have 
been attempted after the manner of Mr Whitman, 
but for these, like the Biblical echo of Mr Tupperis 
muse, there seem to be no perceptible rules^ even 
should it be desirable to imitate them. 

I would here add a few words of advice to those 
who, by the study of our greatest writers, would en¬ 
deavour to improve their own style. For smoothness 
1 should say Walle r, in preference even to Pop^, be¬ 
cause the formSFwrote in far more various measures, 
and ma^ challenge comparison with Pc^e, un Pope’s 
own ground, with " The Ode to the Lord Protector,” 
in decasyllabic verse. For music-—'' lilt * is an ex- 
presrive word that exactly conveys what I mean— 
they cannot do better than choose Herrick. Add to 
thM two George Herbert, and I thlnlk "tbe student 
wimiave a valuable guide in small space. 
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CLASSIC VERSIFICATION. 

T here is Iittlc doubt that the best &nd easiest ' 
way of learning English grammar is through ' 
the Latin. That English versification cannot be | 
similarly acquired through the Latin is due to the fact | 
tha^ the Latin system depends on quantity, and the 
English chiefly on accent and rhyme. Nevertheless, 
a slight acquaintance with the classic measures will 
prove useful to the student of English verse. In the 
absence of all teaching of English versification at our 
schools, they have done good service in giving our boys 
some insight into the structure of verse. 

The structure of Latin and Greek verse depends on 
the quantity—the length or shortness expressed by 
the forms - u. A long syllable is equal in duration 
to two short syllables, which may therefore take its 
place (as it may take theirs) in certain positions. The 
combinations of syllables are called feet, of which 
there are about nine-and-twenty. Twelve of the most 
common are here given :— 

I Spondee - - | Molossus-{ Bacchic u — 

F^hic %/ u Tribrach «# u u ' Antibacchic — m 

I Trochee • u | Dactyl - w w i Amphbnaoer - w - 

I Iambus o - V Anapnat w u - J Amphibiaiah u « u 
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Of tlie styles of verse produced by combinations of 
these feet the most important are the H aroic, o r 
Hexameter ; the Elegiac, alternate Hexameters and 
Pentameters; and the Dramatic or lamlnc. All others 
mayiwr£laSsed as Lyrics. 

The Caesura (division) is the separation of each verse 
into two parts by the ending of a word in the middle 
of a certain foot.* It may be here noted that this 
principle (the ending of a word in the middle of a 
foot) applies* generally to the verse, it being an in¬ 
elegance to construct lines of words of which each 
constitutes a foot. The well-known line of Virgil, 
marked to show the feet, will explain this at a 
glance— 

''Anna vi|rumque ca'no|| Froljsc qui | primus ab ) ons." 

In this the csesuta occurs in the third foot, between 
cano and Troja, But in no case is one foot com¬ 
posed of one word only. 

The Hexameter line con$lS|^ of, practically, five 
da ctyls a nd a sp ondee or troch ee. A spondee may 
takethe^ace of each of the first four dactyls—and 
sometimes, but very rarely, of the fifth. The caesura 
falls in the third foot at the end of the first—^nd 
sometimes at the end of the second—syllable of the 
dactyl. In some cases it is in the fourth foot, after 
the first syllable. The last word in the line should be 
either a dissyllable or trisyllable. 

The Pentameter is never* used alone, but, with a 
Hexameter preceding it in the distich, forms Elegiac 

* The CBBStira in some cases falls at the end of the foot. 
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Verse. It consists of two parts, divided by a csestira, 
each part composed of two dactyls (interchangeable 
with spondees) and a long syllable.* The last place in 
the line should be occupied by a dissyllabic word—at 
least it should not be a monosyllable or trisyllable. 

The lambic is most commonly used in a six-foot 
line of iambics (the trimeter iambic, vuii note on 
last paragraph). In the first, third, and fifth {dace 
a spondee may be substituted, and there are other 
licenses which we need not here enter upon, as the 
measure is not of much importance for our purposes. 
The caesura occurs in the third or fourth foot. 

The Lyrics are, as a rule, compound verses; different 
sorts of feet enter into the formation of the lines; and 
the stanzas consist of lines of different kinds, and are 
styled strophes. 

The chief of the lyric measures are the Sapphic and 
Alcaic. 

"~¥he Sapphic is a combination of three Sapphic 
verses with an Adonic. 

Lines I, a, 3, -u| — 

Line “ o w I “ “ » 

The double line represents the cmsura, which in rare 
instances falls a syllable later. 


* The name Pentameter (^Cvr-foot) Is derived frmn the long 
syllables being incomplete feet, and countiag together as on«^ 
so as to make five with the four dactyH. la aospnstics and 
iaiiibici the mUre is a dipod, i,t,, H inchtdes two feel, so fhOI 
BB ianfefe dimeter eontaitts nm two bid four ianifaifli. 
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The^Aleauc i$, like the Sapphic, a four4ine stanza. 
Its scheme is-*- 

Unes 1 and9, 

Lines, y - | u - | | w-| 

Line 4, -owl-uul-u] -^y 

That is to say, it consists of two eleven>syllable, one 
nine-syllable, and one ten-syllable Alcaic lines (Alcaici 
hendeka-, ennea-, and deka-syllabici). Much of the 
success of th^stanza depends on the flow of the third 
line, which, according to the best models, should con- 
I sist of three trisyllables (or equivalent combinations, e*g. 

I a dissyllable noun with its monosyllabic preposition). 

When it is stated that Horace wrote in four or 
five-and-twenty lyric measures, it will be obvious 
I that 1 cannot exhaust, or attempt to exhaust, the list 
of measures in a work like this. The reader will 
have acquired some notion of the nature of classic 
versification, from what I have stated of Latin compo¬ 
sition applying with unimportant differences to Greek. 
Those who have the leisure or the inclination might 
do worse than study Greek and Latin poetry, if only 
to see if they can suggest no novelties of metre. 1 
can recall no English verse that reproduces Horace's 
musical measure:— 

MbllrSt' est | nSqu* &m 5 xl dfttl lUdOm | nSqiie dUlcI 
MXtt vSiiS I ISvlfr' £ut dxjinYmftif | mMentSs 
PStriiS vSr|hSrit Ungoe." 

Oiuek verse seems /l less promising field than Latin 
Ut n first glance. But one of the choruses in Aristo- 
• l^haiies^ ^ Pluttts’’ has an exact echo in English verse. 
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" dp^et 0fXo( fcdi Srifi^at irdt roG rcvew ipmardU,*' 

may fairly run in a curricle with 

*'A captain bold of Hali£u who lived in country quarten." 

The great difficulty of finding a corresponding mea¬ 
sure in English for Latin or Greek verse, on the ac¬ 
cepted theory that the English acute accent answers 
to the Latin long quantity, and the grave accent to the 
short, will be found in the spondee. We have no 
means of replacing the two longs in juxfhposition, and 
are compelled to find refuge in what, according to the 
accent-quantity theory, is either an iamb or a trochee. ^ 

I subjoin the following attempts to render a few 
Latin metres, commencing with a translation of the 
Horatian measure Just alluded to :— 

Hapless lasses who in glasses may not drown those pangs 
of passion, 

Or disclose its bitter woes. it*s—so they tell you—^not the 
fashion." 

Yet this, in spite of the sub-rhymes which give the 
swing of the lonicus (u u --) may well be read as 
a succession of trochees— that is to say, according to 
the quantity-accent system. 

Here is an attempt at the Sapphic ;— 

** Never—ah me—now, as in days aforetime 
Rises o'erwheiming memory—t is banish'd 1 
Scenes of loved childhood, cannot ye restore time. 
Though U has vanish'd 7 " 

The Alcaic measure is essayed in the following 

" Ah woe! the men who gallantly sallying 
Strode forth undaunted, rapidly rallying— • 
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• No longer advancing attack-ward, 

Rusb*d a disorderly tamuU backward." 

In these, again, the difficulty of exactly replacing 
quantity by accent is great—if not insurmountable. 
Hence it is that, as a rule, the attempts at giving the 
exact reproductions of Latin measures have failed. 
Nevertheless 1 believe that corresponding measures, 
suitable to the genius of our language, may be sug¬ 
gested by a study of the classics. 

The often-qiioted lines of Coleridge on the hexameter 
and pentameter appear to me faulty :— 

** In the hex|ameter ] rises |( the | fountain's | silvery | column— 
In the penitameter | aye {(falling in j melody | back.'* 

The first feet of both lines are less dactyls than 
anapaests. The caesura of the first line is not the 
** worthier” caesura. In the second line the monosyl¬ 
lable is inadmissible in the last place. 

Here 1 may as well point out what seems to me to 
be a difficulty of English versihcation which has given 
much trouble. The substitution of accent for quantity 
is not all that is required to make the best verse. 
Quantity enters into the consideration too. A com¬ 
bination of consonants, giving an almost imperceptible 
weight to the vowel preceding them, goes far to dis¬ 
qualify it for a place as an unaccented syllable. To 
my thinking ^ rises a” would be a better English dactyl 
than "rises the,” and "falls it in” than "fallingin.” 
But no agglomeration of consonants can make such 
a syllable accented. Two lines from Coleridge's 
" Mahomet” will evidence this— 
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" Huge wasteful I empires ) founded and | lialknvdd | Osm 
persejcntion, 

Soul-wither(ing but | crush'd the | blasphemous ) rites of 
the I Pagan.** 

**Huge wasteful" is not a dactyl, and **tng but" is 
certainly no* a spondee—nor is ** crushed the" 

“ Hallowed," by force of the broad ** ois almost 
perfect as a spondee, on the other hand; as is ** em¬ 
pires" also. Longfellow, in his Evangeline," has 
perhaps done the best that can be dene to give an 
exact rendering of the Latin hexameter; but Tenny¬ 
son, in portions of ** Maud," has caught its spirit, and 
transfused it into an English form. No poet, indeed, 
has done so much as the Laureate to introduce new 
or revive old forms of versification, and enrich the 
language with musical measure. 

It may be well to note here that the classic poets 
did not foiget the use of the maxim which Pope 
expresses in the line— 

*' The sound must seem an echo to the sense.** 

« 

In this they were greatly assisted by the use tf the 
quantity, which enabled them the more readily to give 
rapidity or weight to their lines. Nothing could 
more admirably represent a horse’e gahop than the 
beat of the words— 

*' Quadrupedante putiem sonittu quatit ungulaeampiiau" 

*rhe unwieldiness of the Cyclops is splendidly sha* 
dowed in the line— 

**Moastnim. honendum, iafonne. lii|SMeidlOmaaadsiSplittBu* 

* » 
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Aad the beat of the Cyclopean hammers is well 
imitat^ in the verse— 

*' nu inter leie magni vl bradua toUunt.** 

Too much stress may easily be laid on this adom- 
mentf and some poets have carried it tp excess. But 
the beg inn er in verse will do well not to overlook it 

■— n il ■ ■ ■ I— >1 . . *'■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

Note —The Poet Lauxeate. whose masteiy of metre is re> 
mariMble» has given us alcaics in his Imes to Milton— 

** Oh, mishtjrHDOuth'd inreator of hamenies, 

Oh, skiird to nne of time and eternity, 

Ood-gifted organ*v(dce cX England-' 

Milton, a name to resound fot ages * 

1 would espeeially commend to those whom these renuoki have 
Interested m anyway, the perusal, with a view to this particulaT 
dhieet, of ** Father Prout*s Reliques.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS. 

T he earliest handbook of verse appears to be 
that of Bysshe, who is, by the i^ay, described 
in the British Museum Catalogue as ** the Poet.’* 
The entry is the only ground I can And for so de* 
scribing him. He is, however, amusingly hard on 
simple versifiers. “Such Debasers of Rhyme, and 
Dablers in Poetry would do well to consider that a 
Man would justly deserve a higher Esteem in the 
World by being a good Mason or Shoe-Maker, than 
by being an indifferent or Second-Rate Poet.** Fur¬ 
thermore, with touching modesty, he says, “ 1 pretend 
I not by the following sheets to teach a man to be a 
Poet in Spight of Fate and Nature.” His *' Rules for 
making English Verse ” are reprinted in the Appendix. 

Hts dictionary of rhymes is better than those of 
his successors,—^perhaps 1 should say **that” of his 
successors, for Walker's has been repeated with all its 
errors, or nearly all, in every subsequent handbook. 
Bysshe is to be praised for setting his face against what 
Walker styles allowable” rhymes, such as haste” 
and “ feast.” * 

* He^ however, seems to have been curiouify ignorant of the 
ever'Cbangmg nature of Englieh pronundatiocL When Pope 
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B}tt8he^s theoty of verse was ** thgjeat of the acce nt, \ 
» and the pan se,” as distinguished ft^'quantity-^tliat ' 
is| itdepe^ed on the number of syllables. As a result 
of this undivided devotion, he misses much of the power 
to be attained by making the sound the echo of the 
sense, as Pope puts it* He proposes So alter a hne of 
Orj^den’s from 

** But foiced, harsh, and uneasy unto all." 
into 

'* Blit forced and harsh, uneasy unto all." 

One would fancy the merest tyro would see the inten¬ 
tional harshness of the line as Dryden wrote it, and its 
utter emasculation as Bysshe reforms it 
Bysshe is strongly in favour of clipping syllables, a 
very pitiable error, for the chief drawback of English 
as a poetical language is the preponderance of con¬ 
sonants. He prefers to make ** beauteous ** dissyllabic, 

I and '^victonous^* trisyllabic. He recommends the 
elision which makes “ bower,’* “ Heaven,*' “ Prayer '* 
and " higher," monosyllables, and advises the use of 
such abortions as ‘^temp'rance,** ‘^fablous,** '*med*cine,” 

“ covenant," and even “ waU*wing,” for wallowing I To 
« • 

rliMned "lint'* and "join," and "obey" and "tea." it was I 
the ftifakm to |»t»nounce "join" as "jine" and 'tea" as | 
••lagr*" BysAe also ilnds fault with lines on ptrfnts of accent, 
and condemns some in which "envy'," "e'ssay," "I'nsults," 
end ''^a'xpert** occur, bdng apparently unacqumntedynth the 
ttiSensmia of accent, which is admis^la in ea^ instance; and 
iO&fkip in some, has now superseded the style m iiisliioa hi 

a 

> < 1 ^ I . . ■■.ii .. . ..__ ■ -I - ■ . . . 
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compensate for these clippings, howeyer, he considers 
^* ism * * a dissyllable! 

As a consequence of his narrowing verse to a ques¬ 
tion of syllable and accent only, he vulgarises many i 
words unnecessarily. The student of verse who con¬ 
siders quantity as well as accent will find no difficulty 
in reading the following lines without eliding any 
vowels, 

■' From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold.”— Milton. 

" A violet by a mossy stone.”— Wordsworth, 

' ‘ With vain but violent force their darts they threw."— Cowhy. 

“ His ephod, mitre, weU-cut diadem on.”— Ccnolty. 

** My blushing hyacinth and my bays 1 keep.”— Dryden, 

Bysshe cuts down to ** di’mond," " vdet,” “ violent,” 

“ di’dem,” hy’cinth,” words which need no such de¬ 
basing elision. As in music two short sharp beats are 
equivalent to one long one (two minims = one semi¬ 
breve) so in verse two brief vowels, or syllables even, 
are admissible—indeed, at times desirable for the sake 
of variety in lieu of one. I 

Among less questionable maxims of Bysshe's is one, 
“avoid a concourse of vowels," instanced by— 

“ Should tt^ ^mbics sw^ into a book.** 

This means, it is to be presumed. “ avoid a concourse 
of repetitions of one sound/* a very necessary rule; 
Some poets are careful not to get the same vowd 
sound twice in any line. “ Avoid ending a verse with 
an adjective whose substantive follows in the next 
line " is another sound precept, instanced by— 
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• Sonte lost their quiet rivals, some their kind | 

Parents." 

The same rule applies to the separation of a preposi- ' 
tion from the case which it governs, as exemplified 
in— I 

** The daily lessening of our hfe sMbws by 

A little dying,” Ac. i 

1 

With less reason Bysshe condemns alliteration. It is 
' an artifice that can be overdone, as is often the case 
in Poe’s poefts, and those of Mr Swinburne.* 

Following the example of the old Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, Bysshe gives an anthology with his guide. 

An anthology in a guide to English verse is worse 
, than useless, for it serves no purpose save to provoke 
plagiarism and imitation. Any one who wishes to 
tvrite verse will do little unless he has a fair acquaint¬ 
ance with English poetry—an acquaintance for which 
an anthology can never be a substitute ; while it will 
but cripple and hamper his fancy and originality by 
supplying him with quotations on any given subject, 

I from “ April” to “ Woman.” 

I Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary has greater faults, 

I • 

* Alliteration is a means, not an end. So long as alliterative 
verse pleases tbe ear, and yet does not betray to its reader the 
cause of the pleasant sensation, it is an admirable addition to 
the beauty of the verse. But as soon as it attracts the reader's 
attrition, as a four de foree^ it is a blot, because it inflicts an 
injuiy on the poem by engaging the mind on the machinery 
Instead of the matter. Instead of thinking bow exquisite the 
poem is, we are wondenng bow often that clever contortionist, 
the poet, will fling his summersault of alliteration. i 


» 
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but also gi cater merits than Bys^eVi Art of Pbetry. 
Walker admits and defends **allowable* rhymes. 
** It may be objected^” he says, ** that a work of this 
kind contributes to extend poetical blemishes, by 
furnishing imperfect materials and apologies for using 
them. But it iiiay be answered, that if these imperfect 
rhymes were allowed to be blemishes, it would stiU be 
better to tolerate them than cramp the imagination by 
the too narrow boundaries of exactly similar sounds.*’ 
Now, it is perfectly true, of course, that a may 
well be allowed to effect the compromise of sacri6cing 
a rhyme for a thought; but the versifier (for whom 
Walker’s book is meant) must have no such license. 
He must learn to walk before he run& Yet apart 
from this, Walker’s argument is singularly illogical;— 
there can be no need to catalogue the blemishes, even 
on the ground he urges, since the imagination would 
suggest the license, not the license stimulate the ima> 
gination. Walker’s book being simply medianical 
should have been confined to the correct madbinery 
of verse, and imagination should have been allowed 
to frame for itself the licenses, which it would not 
dream of seeking in a handbook. 

But for this defect. Walker’s Dictionary would be 
the best book of the sort possible. It contains, beside 
an Index in which rhymes are arranged under various 
terminations, as in Bysriids work, a tennmatkmal 
dictionary of three hundred pages; a dictionaiy, that 
is, in which the words are arranged as in ordinary 
dictionaries, save that the last and not the first letter 
of the word is that under uhtch it Is ranged. 
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Walker’s Index is by no means exhaustive. In 
arranging the index of this little book I have added 
about a hundred terminations to his list, beside sub¬ 
dividing headings which have two sounds (as ash, in 
“ cash ” and ** wash ”)• Walker’s Dictionary of rhymes, 
though by no means exhaustive, is useful, and is the 
only one extant His Index of rhymes has been copied 
so servilely by all compilers of handbooks of poetr>'” 
that, in dismissing it now, we dismiss all so-called 
rhyming dictionaries of later date. 

Of these recent books there are but two of any note 
or importance. One claims to be a complete prac¬ 
tical guide to the whole subject of English versifica¬ 
tion ”—** an exhaustive treatise,” in which the writer, 
by way of simplifying matters, proposes to supersede 
the old titles of spondee, dactyl, &c, by the titles of 
“march,” “trip,” “quick,” and “revert,” and makes 
accents intelligible by calling them “ backward” and 
“forward,” with such further lucidities as “hover” 
“main,” “midabout,” and other technicalities afford. 
Its chief characteristic, however, is a decided con¬ 
demnation of rhyme altogether, and a suggestion 
of the substitution of “assonance,” under w^ich 
“path” and “ways,” and “pride” and “ wife” would 
do duty for rhyme 1 The treatise, though spoiled by 
pedantic aiming after novelties of nomenclature, and 
loo assertive language, is worth perusal But as “a 
practical guide” it is at present useless, .and will 
remain so until English rhyme is disestablished and 
disendowed by Act of Parliament. Although its 
^ author modestly describes it as “ the first treatise of 
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I the kind ever completed,” and considers it ''will in 
no mean degree serve to advance” the study of Eng¬ 
lish verse, it is to be feared that there is little danger 
of its setting the Pierian spring on fire. 

A more practical “Handbook of Poetry” is the ’ 
^ best work of the kind I have met with, but it is full 
of grave errors. It begins with a definition of “Poetry” 
which makes it identical with “ Verse,” and it tends 
too much to the side of license in consequence, from 
the fact of permitting to the versifier freedoms which < 
poets only can claim. On rhyme it is singularly in- | 
consistent. It pronounces as no rhyme “heartland I 
“art,” which to any but a cockney ear are perfect | 
rhymes. Yet, a few paragraphs farther on, its only ' 
objection to the coupling of “ childhood ” and “ wild- 
I wood” as a double rhyme, is that it is hackneyed ; 
whereas it is not a double rhyme at all I In a chapter 
on “Imagery,” though “metaphor” is catalogued, 

“ simile ” is omitted, and both together reappear under 
' the needless subdivision “tropes.” An anthology is ‘ 
added, and a dictionary of double and treble rhymes--* 

I as if it were possible to give anything like an exhaustive 
' list of them in twenty pages ! 

I Such being the imperfections, whether of shoit- 
I coming or excess, of the various existing handbooks, 

I I venture to hope that this little treatise may plead 
some excuse for its appearance. 
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OF FELT AND CASUR\. 

T he fset most often met with in English verse 
are those corresponding with the t rochee and 
ia mbus, * that is approximately. The i ambic 
is most common perhaps, represented by two syllables 
with the accent on the last syllable. The trochee has 
two syllables, with the accent on the first. An example 
of a line in each metre will show the difference— 

l^our Foot lambic, 

" lo fai'r Fidc'le5 gra'ssy to'mb.' 

Four Foot Tiochaie, 

" No't a si'ngle ma'n depa'rted." 

Dactyls (an accented followed by two unaccented 
syllables^ and a napaest s (two unaccented syllables 
£^owed by an accented one) are most frequently 
used in combination with the other feet— 

Anapasttc, 

** O'er the world | from the bou'r j of lier bi'rth." 


* The spondee {two long syllables) can have no equivalent 
in accent, as it would need two accented syllables next to each 
other, which can only be used very exceptionally. 
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Dactylic, 

" Malce no deep | sem'tinjr 
I nto her I mii'tiny." 

It appears to jne preferable to retain the classic 
names for these feet, rather than to try and invent 
new titles for them. One writer on versificatkin has 
attempted to do this, and calls the iambic “ march ” 
measure, and the trochaic “tup.” This#eems to me 
to render tlie nature of the measure liable to mis¬ 
construction, as if the former only suited elevated 
themes, and the latter lij^ht ones; whereas the metre 
of Hudibras is iambic, and Aytoun’s ballad of the 
** Battle of Flodden” is trochaic. The truth is, that 
the form of the foot has little to do with the “ march” 
or “trip” of the verse, for *• The Bridge of Sighs” is 
written in a dactylic form ; and, according to the ‘ 
authority just alluded to, if the trochee be a “trip,” 
the dactyl must be a “ jig ”! ' 

By the combinations of these feet in certain num- I 
bers a line is constituted. Those in which two, three, 
and four feet occur—-dimeters, tnmeters, and tetra¬ 
meters—are not so general as lines of more feet, and 
in these latter a new feature has to be recognised and 
provided for—the csesura or pause. Strictly, the < 
caesura causes poetry to be written in lines, the end 
of each being a caesura; but there are other caesuras 
in the line, one or more according to its length. In 
the best verse they correspond with a natural pause in 
the sense of the words. When they do not, the arti¬ 
ficial punctuation injures the harmony with which the " 
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sotiod and the sense should flow together. It is b> 
varying the &U of the caesura that the best writers of 
blank decasyllabic verse contrive to divest it of mono¬ 
tony. In some of the more irregular forms of verse, 
especially when it is unrhymed, the ^:8esura is all- [ 
important, giving to the lines their rise and fall—a. 
structure not altogether unlike uhat has been tenned 
the parallelism of Hebrew versification. 

It is scarcely possible to lay down rules for the use 
of the caesura, or pause, in English verse. It differs 
from the classic caesura in falling at the end of both 
foot and word. Of its possible varieties we may gain 
some idea when we note that, in the decassyllabic 
line, for instance, it may fall after each foot, and it is 
by the shifting of its place that in this, as in blank 
verse, monotony is avoided. In shorter measures,! 
especially of a lyric nature, it generally falls midway f 
in the line. 

The {flan of giving to our accentual feet the titles 
given to the classical quantitative feet has been strongly 
condemned by some writers. 1 venture to think they 
have hardly considered the matter sufficiently. It 
must be better to use these meaningless terms (as wc 
use 4be gibbensb of Baroko and Bramantip in logic) 
tbaa to a|^ly new names which, by aiming at being 
expressive, may be misleading. But there is some¬ 
thing more th^ this to be considered. There is in 
acisent this, in common with quantity, that just as two 
shorts tnalU a long, and can be substituted for it, so I 
.tare unaccented syllables may take the place of one I 
* rather more accented ; or perhaps it will be found that r 
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the substitution is due less to the correspondence in 
' accent alone, than to correspondence of quantity as 
well as accent To put it briefly, these resolutions of 
' the foot into more syllables are—like similar resolutions i 
in music—a question of time, and time means quantity ^ 
rather than accent As an instance of this, I may give 
the much-quoted, often-discussed line— | 

** Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 1 

• 

The ordinary method of scanning this is to make a , 
dissyllable of “ tired,” as if it were “ ti-erd,” a vulgar- | 
ism of which its author would never have been guilty. 

I The truth is, that the long “ i” and the roll of the “r” ' 
correspond in time to a dissyllable, and by changing 
the run of the line, carry out perfectly Pope’s notion , 
of the sound echoing the sense. 

These resolutions, therefore, need a most accurate 
ear, and no slight experience. The versifier will do 
well, as a beginner, to refrain from attempting them. 

! When he has gone on writing verse by rule of thumb 1 
until he begins to discover a formality in them that 
would be the better for variation, he may fairly try 
bis hand at it—but not until then. Before that, his 
redundancy of syllables would be the result of faulty 
or unfinished expression, not the studied cause of a 
change in run. 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

, METRE AND RHYTHM. 

I T was scarcely possible to explain what the feet in 
verse are without assuming the existence of 
I lines, in order to give intelligible examples of the 

various feet. But the consideration of the construc- 
' tion of lines really belongs to this chapter. 

A line is composed of a certain number of feet, from 
two to almost any number short of ten or so—if in> 
' deed we may limit the number exactly, for there is 
< nothing to prevent a man from writing a line of twenty 
feet if he have ingenuity enough to maintain the har¬ 
mony and beat necessary to constitute verse. As a 
I rule, we seldom meet with more than eight feet in a 
line. 

I A line may consist of feet of the same description, 
I or of a combination of various feet. And this combi- 
! nation my ^ exactly repeated in the corresponding 
] line or lines, or one or more of the feet may be replaced 
by another corresponding in time or quantity. Here 
is an instance— 

** 1 knew I by the smoke that so gracefully curled . . . 

And I sfldd | *if there’s peace to be found in the world.’ '* 

Here the iambic kne'w” is resolved into the 
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anapaest, ** and I sa'id," *—or rather (as the measure is 
anapaestic) the iambic takes the place of the ana¬ 
paest 

When only two feet go to a line^ it is a dimeter. 
Three form a trimeter, four a tetrameter, five a penta¬ 
meter, six a iiexameter, seven a heptameter, eight an 
octameter, which, however, is usually resolved into two 
tetrameters. If the feet be iambics or trochees, of 
course the number of syllables will be double that of 
the feet—^thus a pentameter will be decasyllabic 
When dactyls or anapaests are used, of course the 
number of syllables exceeds the double of the feet. 
But there is no necessity for enlarging on this point: 
1 have given enough to explain terms, with which 
the student may perhaps meet while reading up the 
subject of versification. As he may also meet widi the 
terms *‘catalectic ^ and **a catalecti c,” it may be as well 
to give a^rief explanation of them alsa A catalectic 
line is one in which the last foot is not completed. 
An acatalectic is one in which the line and the foot 
terminate together. An extract from the "Bridge 
of Sighs,” a dactylic poem, will illustrate this. 

** Make no deep { scrutiny 
’ Into her ] mutiny ; 



* In the classic measures a long (•) is equivalent to two 
short (o) quantines, in the English feet it is the utMCeeiited 
syllables (which we may ruddy consider the Shorts) which am 
capable of resolution. In spite of ibis dilfessMe, howe^, 
it seeiM most simple to keep the old tanps, and use the old 
iiuuke. 
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Radi and un{dutiful, 

PMt all diajhonour; 

Death has left ( on her 
Only the | bMutiful. 

j • • • • 

1 like her up ) tenderly, 

Lift her aith | care, 

Fashion’d so j slenderly, 

Young and so | fau*.’* 

Here the fourth and fifth, the efghth and tenth lines 
are catalectic.* In the first two the last foot needs one 
syllable, in the others it requires two. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out how such variations improve 
and invigorate the measure, by checking the gallop of 
the verse. 

We have now seen that the line may be composed of 
various numbers of the different feet. The next step 
to consider is the combination of lines into stanzas. 

Stanzas are formed of two or more lines. Two 
lines are styled a couplet, three a triplet, and four a 
I quatrain, while other combinations owe their titles to 
* those who have used them first or most, as in the case 
of the Spenserian stanza. 

The reader will see at once that, each of these kinds 
of ^d^uisas being constructible of any of the styles of 
Ijke before enumerated, each style of line being in its 
turn constructible of any of the sorts of feet described 
in a previous chapter, to make any attempt to give an 
exhaustive list of stanzas would be to enter upon an 
atidhmeUcBl progression alarming to think I 


* Vxrfcnti fimnt of stama may be combiaed in one poem 
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shall therefore only enumerate a few, giving, a# seems 
most useful for my purpose, examples of the most 
common form of a peculiar stanza, as in the case of 
the decasyllabic couplet of Pope, and the nine-line 
stanza of Spenser, or the least common, as when, in the 
quatrain, it appears preferable to give, instead of the 
^temate-rhymed octosyllabic tetrameters which have 
been repeated ad nauseam, such fresh forms as will be 
found in the extracts from ** The Haunted House,” or 
Browning’s “ Pretty Woman.” • 

EXAMPLES. 

THE COUPLET OR DISTICIL* 

Dimeter (four-syllabled). 

'* Here, here I live 
And somewhat give." 

— Herrick, Hesperides, 

Tetrameter (cight-syllabled). 

" His tawny beard was th* equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face." 

— Butler, Hudihras, 

Tetrameter (seven-syllabled). 

*' As it fell upon a day 
In the merry month of May." 

'•^Shakespeare. 


(though most usually in the ode only), provided regard be hod 
to harmony and unity, so that the metres be not varied unsuit¬ 
ably or violently. 

* In couplets, the two lines, in triplets (with two exceptional 
forms) the three, rhyme together. In quatrains usually the alter¬ 
nate lines rhyme. As the lines of the stanza increase in number, 
the methods of rhyming of course vary. 
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rotameter (ten-syllabled, " Pope’s decasyllable"). 

" Truth from his lips prevail’d with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray." 

— Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

Hexameter (twelve-syllaUed). 

" Doth beat the brooks and ponds for sweet refreshing soil; 
That serving not—then proves if he his scent may foiL" 

— Drayton, PolyolHon. 

Heptameter (fourteen-syllabled). 

Now glory to ^e Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are; 
And glory to our soArereign liege, king Henry of Navarre." 

— Macaulay, Battle of Ivry. 

The couplet may also be formed of two lines of 
irregular length. 

** Beloved, O men’s mother, O men's queen ! 

Arise, appear, be seen.” 

— Swinburne, Ode to Italy. 

" Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles 
Miles on miles." 

— Browning, Love among ike Rutns. 

Morning, evening, noon, and night, 

' Praise God,' sang Theocrite." 

— Drowning, The and the Angel. 

t 

Take the cloak from his face and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst.”— Brotoning, After, 

Or for a time we ’ll he 
As robes laid by." 

— Herrick, Hespertdes. 

** Give me a cell 
To dwell” 

’^Herrick, Hesperidet, 
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Two couplets are at times linked together into a 
quatrain. More often they are formed into six-line 
stanzas, that is a couplet foUowed by a line which 
has its rhyme in another line following the second 
couplet. But indeed the combination of stanzas is 
almost inexh^stiblc. 

1 RIPLLTS, 

Trimeter (six-syllabled). 

“ And teach me how to sing 
Unto the lyric stnng * 

My measures ravishing.” 

—//rrr/f^, Ffcsptndei, 

Tetrameter (seven-syllabled). 

*' O, thou child of many prayers, 

Life hath qmcksands, life hath snares, 

Care and age come unawares.” 

— Longfellow, Maidenhood, 

Octameter (fifteen syllabled). 

Was a lady such a lady, cheeks so round and lips so red— 
Onher nedc thesmall face buoyant, likeabell-flowero'er itsbed. 
O'er the breast's superb abundance where a man might base his 
head.’* -^Browning, A Toceaio, 

The triplet pure and simple, is not a very common 
form; it is most frequently combined with other 
forms to make longer stanzas. At times the second 
line, instead of rhyming with the first or third, finds an 
echo in the next triplet—sometimes in the second, h^it 
more often in the first and third hnes. 

** Make me a fiice on the window therss, 

Waiting, as ever mute the whiter 
My love to pass below In the square. 
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* ** And let me think that it may beguile 
Dreary days, which the dead must spend 
Down in their darkness under the aisle.*’ 

— Browning^ Tht Statue and the Bust, 

Another species of triplet occurs in the Pope 
measure (pentameter-decasyllabic). If is formed by 
the introduction, after an ordinary couplet, of a third 
line, repeating the rhyme and consisting of eleven 
syllables and six feet Dryden, however, and some 
other writers, *gave an occasional triplet without the 
extra foot. The Alexandrine, r>., the six-foot line, 
ought to close the sense, and conclude with a full stop. 

THE QUATRAIN. 

Of this form of stanza the name is legion. Of the 
most common styles, the reader’s memory will supply 
numerous examples. I shall merely give a few of the 
rarer kinds. The quatrain may consist practically of 
two couplets, or of a couplet divided by a couplet, as 
in Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” But the usual rule 
is to rhyme the first and third, and second and fourth. 
The laxity which leaves the two former unrhymed, is 
a practice which cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Quatrains so formed should in honesty be written as 
couplets, but such a condensation would possibly 
not suit the views of the mob of magazine-versifierB, 
who have inflicted this injury, with many others, upon 
English versification. 

It may be well to note here that the rhyme of 
the first and third lines diould be as dissimilar as 
possible in sound to that of the second and fourth. 
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This is, in fact, a part of the rule which forbidf repeti¬ 
tions of the same vowel-sounds in a line*H:hief of all, 
a repetition of the particular vowel-sound of the 
rhyme. The rhymes recurring give a beat which is 
something like a caesura, and when therefore the 
rhyme-sound occurs elsewhere than at its correct post 
it mars the flow. Here follow a few examples of the 
quatrain. I have not specified the syllables or feet, as 
the reader by this time will have learned to scan 
for himself; and, owing to the varieties of measure, 
such a specification would be cumbrous 

** The woodlouse dropp'd and roll'd into a boll, 

Touch’d by some impulse, occult or mechanic, 

And nameless beetles ran along the wall 

In universal panic."-— Haunted Housu 

**That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers, 

And the blue eye, 

Dear and dewy, 

And that infantine fresh air of hers.** 

•^Brvwningt A Fair Woman, 

" All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal ficame; 

All are but ministers of love, 

And feed his sacred flame."— Cokri^gi, Love. 

" What constitutes a state? 

Not high-raised battlement or labour'd mound, 

Thick wall, or moated gate, 

Nor cities pioud with spires and turrets crown'd.'* 

—Jonet^ Ode. 

** Whither, midst felling dew. 

While glow the heavens widi the last steps of day. 

Far Umnigb their rosy depths, dost thou puftuf 

Thy solitary way ."—WnieofinA ^ 
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I * ** Sweet day, so calm, ao cool, so bright. 

The bridal of the earth and aky, 

The dews ahall weep thy fall to>nlght, 

For thou muat Virtu*, 

THE FIVE-LINE STAlfZA. 

I «fii inclined to think this one of the%i 05 l music«il 
forms of the stanza ve possess. It is capable of almost 
endless variety, and the proportions of rhymes, three 
and two, seem to be especially conducive to harmony. 
It would be curious to go into the question how many 
popular poems are in this form. Here are two ex¬ 
amples—^both of them from favourite pieces ;— 

*' Go, lovely rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knowa 
When 1 resemble her to thee, 

How sweet acd fair she seems to be.** 

— Waller, To a Rose, 

** Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springes!; 

Like a cloud of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And ringing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest.** 

•SkelUy^ The Sl^lark. 

<Mr Browning frequently uses this stanza, and with* 
adtriltable efibct Although be has been accused of 
ruggedness by some critics, there is no modem poet 
who haul a greater acquaintamce with the various forms 
of veise, or can ham<^ them more ably. The foUow- 
ing are examples of hU treatment 

** Is it yoor moral of life? 

^ Sttrii a web» simple and subtle, 
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Weave we on earth here, in impotent strife 
Backward and forward each throwing his shuttle - 
Death ending all with a knne ?**—Master Huguts, 

** And yonder at foot of the fronting ridge, 

That takes the turn to a range beyond, 

Is the chapel, reach'd by the one-arch*d bridge, 
Where the water is stopp'd in a stagnant pond. 
Danced over the midge.”— By the Fireside, 

'* Stand still, true poet that you are I 

1 know you; let me try and draw you. 

Some night you ’ll fail us ; when af^ir 
You rise, remember one man saw you— 

Knew you- and named a star.”— Popularity. 

** Not a twinkle from the fly, 

Not a glimmer from the worm. 

When the crickets stopp'd their ciy. 

When the owls forbore a term. 

You heard music—that 11 y# Serenade, 

** When the spider to serve his ends. 

By a sudden thread, 

Arms and legs outspread, 

On the table’s midst descends— 

Comes to find God knows what friends I ” 

— Mesmerism. 

THE SIX-LINE STANZA. 

With the increasing number of lines comes an in¬ 
creasing number of combinations of rhymes. There 
is the combination of three couplets, and there is that 
of two couplets, with another pair of rhymes one 
line after the first, the other after the second coujdet 
Then there is a quatrain of alternate rhymes, and a 
final couplet—to mention no others. 

** Fear no more the heat q* the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
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Thott thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages— 

Golden lads and girls all must 
Lake chimney-sweepers come to dust.*’ 

-Shakespeare, 

** One day, it matters not to know • 

How many hundred years ago, 

A Spaniard stopt at a posada door; 

The landlord came to welcome him and chat 
Of this and that, 

Foi he h^ seen the traveller here before.*’ 

— Southey, S/ Romuald, 

** And wash'd by my cosmetic brush, 

How Beauty's cheeks began to blush 
With locks of auburn stain— 

Not Goldsmith's Auburn, nut-brow n hair 
That made her loveliest of the fair, 

Not loveliest of the plain.*’ 

^Ifood, ts of Art. 


«< 




Some watch, some call, some see her head emerge 
Wherever a brown weed falls through the foam ; 

Some point to white eruptions of the surge— 

But she is vanish’d to her shady home. 

Under the deep inscrutable, and there 
Weeps in a midnight made of her own hair." 

— Hood, Hero and Leandif. 


t 


** Ever dnfting, drifting, drifting, 

On the shifting 

Currents of the restless heart— 

Till at length in books recorded. 

They like hoarded 
Household words no more depart," 

'^Long/elloio^ Seaweed, 


*' Before me rose an avenue 
Of tall and sombrous pines; 
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I Abroad their fanlike branches ^rew, 

And where the siudiine darted through, 

Spread a vapour, soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines.** 

— Lon^/ellffio^ Pt elude, 

' The following form may be looked upon as Burns's 
exclusively:— 

"Wee, modest, crimson-tipped floner — 

1 hou *&t met me in an evil hour,^ 

1 or I maun crush among the stour 
Thy slender stem, 

1 o spare thee now is past my power, 

7 hou bonnie gem.” 

— To a Mountain Dai^ 

I • 

7 HI SLVLN-LINL SIANZA. 

This form is not very common. It may be formed 
of a quatrain and triplet; of a qutftrain, a line rhym¬ 
ing the last of the quatrain, and a couplet; of a 
quatrain, a couplet, and a line rhyming the fourth line* 
Or these may be reversed. 

THE EIGHT-Ll.VE STANZA. 

This is susceptible of endless variety, commencing 
with two quatrains, or a six-line stanza and a couplet, 
or two triplets with a brace of rhyming lines, one after 
each triplet. 

*' Thus lived—thus died she; nevermore on her 
Shall sorrow light or shaniie. She was not made 
Through years or moons the inner weight to bear. 
Which colder hearts endure till they am laid 
By age in earth; her days and ideasures were 
Brief but deb^tful; such as had not staid 
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Long with her destiny; But she sleeps well 
By the sea-diore whereon she loved to dweU.** 

-^yron^ Dem Juan. 

THE NINE-LINE STANZA. 

Of this form the most generally us^ is the Spen¬ 
serian, or the following variation of it:— 

'* A little, sorrowful, deserted thing, 

Begot of love and yet no love begetting; 

Guilpess of shame, and yet for shame to wring; 

And too soon banish’d from a mother’s petting 
I To churlish nature and the wide world’s fretting, 

I For alien pity and unnatural care; 

Alas I to see how the cold dew kept wetting 
) His childish coats, and dabbled all his hair 

' Lfke gossamers across his forehead fair.” 

I —Hoodt Midsummer Fairiei. 

I The Spenseriim has the same arrangement of the 
^ rhymes, but has an extra foot in the last line. The 
two last lines of a stanza from Childe Harold will 
I illustrate this :— 

** To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal.” 

The formation of the ten, eleven, twelve, &c.y 
Une stanzas is but an adaptation of those already 
described. A single fourteen-line stanza of a certain 
arrangement of rhyme is a sonnet, but as the sonnet 
is scarcely versifiers' work, I will not occupy space by 
the lengthy explana^on it would require. On the 
same grounds, I am almost indined to omit discussion 
of blmik verse, but will give a brief tummaiy of its 
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varieties. The ordinary form of blank verse is the 
decasyllabic in which Milton's "Paradise Lost* is 
I written— 

** Of man's first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Hrought £eatb into the world and all our woe.** 

This consists of ten syllables with an accented fol¬ 
lowing an unaccented syllable. It is preserved from 
monotony by the varying fall of the caesura or pause. 
It occurs but rarely after the first foot or the eighth 
foot, and not often after the third and seventh. 
Elisions and the substitution of a trisyllable, equiva¬ 
lent in time for a dissyllable, are met with, and at 
times the accent is shifted, when by the change the 
sense of the line gains in vigour of expression, as in— 

Once found, whicli yet unfound, most would have thought 
Impossible,** 

According to scansion "most wo'uld,* but by the 
throwing back of the accent strengthened and dis¬ 
tinguished into “mosf would have thought* fin 
addition to this in the blank verse of the stagey we 
find occasion.illy additional syllables, as— 

'* Or to take arms against a sea of trottb(les).'*] 

Other forms of blank verse follow:— 

t. ** If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest ear, 
Like thy own solemn springs, 

Thy springs and dying gales.** 

I — Ca/Z/oJ, Odt to EveHimjp* 
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A ** But never could I tune iny reed 

At morn, or noon, or eve, so sweet. 

As when upon the ocean shore 

I hail'd thy star-beam mild." 

•^■JCtrki White, Sk/pwrecked Solttar/t 

3 . '* W ho at this untimely hour 
Wanders o*cr the desert sands ? 

No station is in view. 

No palm-grove islanded amidst tlie waste,— 

, 1 lie mother and her child, 

1 he widow’d mother and the fatherless boy, 

Tliey at this untimely hour 
W\inder o'er the desert sands ” • 

— Southey^ Thalaba, 

4 . " Pnend of my bosom, thou moie than a brother, 

Mt liy wast no< thou bom m my father’s dwelling ? 
ho might we talk of the old familiar faces. * 

— lAimb, 

5 ” See how he scorns all human arguments 

So that no oar he wants, nor other sail 
1 hail hts own wings lictwcen so distant shores ’* f 
—I an^fellmv, 1 ran elation of Dante, 

fi. ” Yet dost thou recall 

Days departed, half-forgotten, 

When in dreamy youth I wander’d 
By the Baltic " * 

— Longfellow, To a Damsh JSong-Booh, 

f, ** All things in earth and air 

Bound were by mog^c spell 
Never to do him harm; 

Even the plants and stones, 

• See also SheUey’s ** Queen Mab.** 
t This is the simple decaqrllable, the peculiaiity being a 
division into stanzas of three hnes. 



AU lATe the mistletoe, 

The sacred mistletoe.** 

^Longfelkm, Ttgner^s Drij^, 

S. ** Giine me of your bark, O birch-tree 1 
O(^oar yellow baik, O birch-tree I 
Growing by the rushing nver. 

*1 ixU and stately in the Talley." 

-^Loitg/ellow, Hiawatha* 

9 " Ilesinl lie that cry of pain; and throu^^h the hush that 
succeeded 

Whisper'd a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlikr, 

* Uabnel, oh, my beloved I* and died away into silence. * 

— Lon^filloWt Bvangtlint* 

An extremely musical form of blank verse, tke j 
trochaic, will be found in Browning’s “One Word 
More ":— 

*' I shall never in the years remaining. 

Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Moke you music that should all-express me; 

So it seems; 1 stand on my attainment: 

This of verse alone one bfe allows me; 

Verse and nothing else have I to give you. 

Other heights in other loves. God willing-* 

All the gifts from all the heights, your own, love I* 

This by no means exhausts the varieties of blank 
verse; but, as I have already said, blank verse is, on the 
whole, scarcely to be commended to the student for 
practice, because it is, while apparently the easiest, in 
reality the most difficult form he could attempt. It is 
in fact particularly easy to attain the blanknesa—but 
the verse is another matter. The absence of rhymes 
necessitates the roost perfect melody and harroony} 
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if the lines are to be anything beyond prose chopped 
up into lengths. 

There are, I should mention before closing this 
chapter, many more styles of stanza than 1 have 
named, and many varieties of them. sThe ode is of 
somewhat irregular construction, but like the sonnet 
it is, I consider, beyond the scope of those for whom 
this book is intended, and it needs not to be discussed 
, on that accoynt. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A RHYME must commence on an accented 
syllable. From the accented vowel of that 
syllable to the end, the two or more words intended to 
rhyme must be identical in sound; but the letters 
preceding the accented vowel must in each case be 
dissimilar in sound. Thus “ learn," “ fern," ** discern," 
are rhymes, with the common sound of “ern"preceded 
by the dissimilar sounds of “ 1,” “ f,” “ sc." “ Possess " i 
and **recess" do not rhyme, having besides thej 
common " ess " the similar pronunciation of the “ c " 
and the double ** s " preceding it. The letters “ r " and 
*M," when preceded by other consonants, so as 
practically to form new letters, can be rh}med to the 
simple “ r " and ** 1 ” respectively, thus ** track " and 
“ rack," " blame " and “ lame,” arc rhymes. The same 
rule applies to letters preceded by “ s," “ smile " being 
a rhyme to “ mile.” Similarly “ h” and its compound 
rhyme, e.^., “ shows,” “ those,” “ chose,” and any word 
ending in “ phose ” with “ hose.” 

The aspirate to any but a Cockney would of course 
pass as constituting the needful difference at the 
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beginning of a rhymC) as in ** heart*’ and **hair” 
and “ air.*’* 

In the case of “world” and “whirl’d,” however, I 
fear common usage must compel us to declare against 
the rh)'me, since the practice of pronouncing the “ h ” 
after “ w ” is daily becoming more %nd more un> 
I common. 

, Rhymes are single, double, or treble—or more 
properly one-syllablcd, two*syllabled, and three- 
I syllabled. Rhymes of four or more syllables are 
peculiar to burlesque or comic verse. Indeed, Dryden 
I declared that only one-syllablcd rhymes were suitable 
for grave subjects: but every one must have at his 
^ Angers* ends scores of proofs to the contrary, of which 
I wiU'instance but one—“ The Bridge of Sighs.” 

Monosyllables or polysyllables accented on the last 
syllable are “ single ** rhymes. Words accented on the 
penultimate or last syllable but one supply “ double ” 
rhymes; agita'ted, ela’ted When the accent is 
I thrown another syllable back, and falls on the ante- 
I penultimate as in “ a'rrogate,” it is in the first place a 
“ triple ’* rhyme. But as in English there is a tendency 
to alternate the acute and grave accent, the trisyllable 
has practically two rhymes, a three-syllabled and a 

* IS a corfous oonfimiation of my theory about (he Cockney 
grounds for objection to this rhyme, that the author of a hand¬ 
book who condemns "heart" and "art" as a rhyme, fails to 
see any Ihult in "dawn" and "mom," or in " applaud ** and 
"aboard "as rhymes. Of course, where the ** h'* is mute as in 
“hour,” it cannot rhyme with the simple vowel as in "our,** 
•onnd being the test of rhyme, and the ear the only judge. A 
• *' rhyme to the eye** is an impossibility. 


I 
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one-syllabled — thus ** arrogate " and ** Harrogate ^ 
rhyme, but " arrogate ” may also pair off with 
**mate.*' Nevertheless it is necessary to be cautious 
in the use of words with this spurious accent—it is | 
perhaps better still to avoid them. Such words as i 
“merrily" “bdautiful," “purity," ought never to be ' 
used as single-syllabled rhymes :*~even such words 
as “ merited " and “ happiness “ have a forced sound 
when so used. 

Elisions should be avoided, though **bow’r" and 
“ flowV " may pass muster, with some others. “ Ta'en," 

“ e*er,“ “ e’en,” and such contractions may of course be 
used. The articles, prepositions, and such, cannot in 
serious verse stand as rhymes, under the same rule . 
which condenms the separation of the adjective from 
its substantive in the next line. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise that to write 
verse decently the student must have a thorougli 
knowledge of grammar. From ignorance on that score 
arise naturally blemishes enough to destroy verse, as 
they would poetry, almost I have seen verses which, 
beginning by apostrophising some one as “thou,” 
slipped in a few lines into “yours” and “you”—or, 
worse still, have said “ thou doeth,” or “thou, who is.” 

Expletives and mean expressions also must be 
excluded. The verse should never soar to 
fj idutin ,” or sink to commonplace language. Sim- 
pBcity is not commonplace, and nobility is not “h^h- 
falutin,” and they should be aimed at accordin|^y 
when you have acquired the one, you will as a ftile 
find the other in its company. « 
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WImA three or more lines are intended to rhyme 
together, the common base or accented vowel in each 
instance must be preceded by a different sound. For 
example "bom,** “ corn,” and “ borne ” will not serve 
for a triplet, because, though the first and third are 
both rhymes to the second, they are not rhymes to 
each other. 

It is as well, unless you are thoroughly acquainted 
with the pronunciation of foreign languages, to abstain 
from using tlasm in verse, especially in rhymes. 1 
met with the following instance of the folly of such 
rhyming in a magazine, not long ago— 

** Prim Monsieurs fresh from Boulogne's Bots . . . 

For these the Kow's a certain draw." 

This is about as elegant as rhyming “ Boulogne ” and 
•‘Song.’* 

It is wise—on the principle of rhyme, the difference 
of sounds preceding the common base—to avoid any 
similarity by combination. For example, “is” is a 
good rhyme for “’tis,** but you should be careful not 
to let “it” immediately precede the “,is,” as it mars 
the necessary dissimilarity of the opening sound of the 
two^rhymes. 

Let the beginner remember one thing :—rhyme is a 
fetter, undoubtedly. Let him therefore refeain from 
attempting measures with frequent rhymes, for expe* 
fience alone can give ease in such essays. Only the 
skilled can dance gracefully in fetters. Moreover, 
a too feequeot repetition of rhyme at short intervals 
Jjfiyc* a jfgginess to the verse. It is on this account 
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I that the use in a line of a sound similar to th4 rhyme 
I should be avoided.* 

I As a final warning, let me entreat the writer of 
verses to examine his rhjrmes carefully, and see that 
they chime to an educated ear. Such atrocities as 
“ morn ” and dawn,” “ more ” and ** sure,” ** light in ” 
and “writing,” “fought” and “sort,” are fatal to the 
success of verse. They stamp it with vulgarity, as 
surely as the dropping of the “ h ” stamps a speaker. 
Furthermore, do not make a trisyllable/)f a dissyllable 
' —as, for instance, by pronouncing “ ticklish ” “ tick- 

el-ish,” and if you have cause to rhyme “ iron,” try 
' “ environ ” or “ Byron,” not “ my urn,” because only 

I the vulgar pronounce it “ iern,” or ** apron ” “ apem,” 
&c. 

* This does not apply to the generous use of a rhyme at the 
half-hne to mark the caesural pause, as m this line— 

I ’Twas in the prime of summer time.** 

I Nor is there any objection—but rather the contrary—to the use 

I of two rhyming words in a line, provided they are not identical 
With the final rhymes, as for example— 

** That thrice the human span 
Through and AaU and fiery bolt 

Had stood erect as man* 
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or FIGURES. 

T he figufes most commonly used In verse are 
similes and metaphors. A stmUe is a figure 
whereby one thing is likened to another. It is ushered 
in by a " like * or an ** as.” 

*' l4ke sportive deer they coursed about*' 

— Hood^ Bugme Aram 

Such a brow 

His eyes had to hve under, dear as flint.*' 

•^Browningt A ConUmporary. 

** Resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resemUes rain." 

— Longfilkw^ The Day u Dent, 

" Look how a man is lower'd to hu grave . . . 

So is he sunk into the yawning wave.” t 

•^Hoed, Hero and Leander, 

A metaphor is a figure whereby the one things 
instead of being likened to the other, is, as it were, 
tnusslormed into it, and is described as doing what it 
(the other) does. 

** Poetry is 

The grandest dhaiiot wherein kin^tbouglits ride.” 

Dfmmn» 
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The anchor, whose giant band 
Would reach down and grapple with tlie land.'* 

•^LongfelUm^ Bui^ing the Ship, 

Sometimes the two are united in one passage, as 
in— 

• '* The darkness 

Falls from the wings of night, 

As a feather is wafted downward." 

— Longfellow^ The Day it Dene, 

The last line is a simile, but “the vgngs of night* 
is metaphoricaL “A simile,” says Johnson, “to be 
perfect, must both illustrate and ennoble the subject; 
but either of these qualities may be sufficient to 
recommend it.” 

Alliteration, when not overdone, is an exquisite 
addition to the charm of verse. The Poet Laureate 
thoroughly understands its value. Mr Swinburne 
allows it too frequently to run riot. Edgar Allan Poe 
carried it to extravagance. I select an example from 
each;— 

" The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmur of innumerable bees.** 

— Tennyson. 

** The lilies and languors of virtue. 

For the raptures and roses of vice.** 

—Swinhnmef Dolores, 

Come up through the lair of the lion 
With love in her liuninous eyes.** 

—Toe, UMnme, 

The instance from the Poet Laureate is a strong 
one--*the repetition of the “m” is to express the 
sound of the bees and the elms. The alternation in. 
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the others is only pleasing to the ear, and the artifice 
in the last instance certainly is too obvious. In the 
Poet Laureate’s lines the alliteration is so ingeniously 
contrived that one scarcely would suppose there are 
as many as seven repetitions of the In Poe's, 

one is sufprised to find the apparent excess of allitera* 
tion is due to but four repetitions. But the “I's *’ are 
identical with the strongest beats in the line, whereas 
the ‘^m’s” in Tennyson’s line are interspersed with 
other letters at the beats. He uses this artifice more 
frequently than those would suspect who have not 
closely examined his poems, for he thoroughly 
appreciates the truth of the maxim, ars tst celare 
arUm, A few lines from ’’The Princess*’ will 
illustrate this 

** The baby that by us, 

Half-lapt in glowing gauze and golden brede. 

Lay like a new-fall'n meteor on the grass, 

Uncared-for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to dance 
Its body, and reach its falling innocent arms 
And lazy ling'ring fingers." 

Here a careful study will reveal alliteration within 
alliteratton, and yet the effect is perfect, for there is 
no sign of labour. 

Under this category may come, I think, a descrip¬ 
tion of the Bondeau—a poem of whieh the first few 
words are repeated at the end. It was at one time 
ruled to be of a certain number of lines, but the restri^ 
tion scarcely holds good now. The best rondeau in 
* the language is Leigh Hunt’s;— 
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Jenny Idse'd me when we met, 

Jumping from the dialr she sat in; 

Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets upon your hst, put that In I 
Say I 'm weaiy, say I *m sod; 

&y that health and wealth have miss'd me; 

Say 1 ^m growing old, but add— 

Jenny kiss'd me 1** 

Elision must be used with a sparing hand. Gener* 
ally speaking, a vowel that is so slightly pronounced 
that it can be elided, as in temperance*—^**tem- 
p’rance,* may just as well be left in, and accounted 
for by managing to get the **quantity* to cover it 
Where it is too strongly pronounced, to cut it out is 
to disfigure and injure the line, as in the substitution 
of "wall'wing * for wallowing.” That elision is often 
used unnecessarily may be seen in the frequency with 
which, in reading verse, weaccording to most 
authorities—elide the « y ” of " many *— 

** Full many a flower is doom'd to blush 1105660 .**— Gray, 

Here we are told we elide the "y* of "many,* and 
some would replace “ flower" by “ flowV.” Yet to the 
most sensitive ear these may receive, in reading, their 
share of pronunciation, without damage to the flow of 
the line^ if the reader understands quantity. ^To" 
is often similarly " elided," as in— 

** Con he to a friend—to a son so bloody grow?**—Cow/ipr. 

On the other hand, it is as wdl net to m a he too 
flrequent use of the accented "ed,^ as in 
In " belovfd'* and a few more wt^s it is comonly ^ 
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used, and does not, therefore, sound strange. In 
others it gives a forced and botched air to the 
verse. 

In verse some latitude is allowed in arranging the 
order of words in a sentence, but it must not be 
indulged in too freely. A study of tfte style of our 
best poets is the only means of learning what is allow¬ 
able and what is not; it is impossible to explain it 
within the limits of this treatise. It may, however, 
be laid down^ as a first principle, that no change in 
the order of words is admissible, if it gives rise to any 
doubt as to their real meaning:—for example, if you 
wish to say, " the dog bit the cat,” although such an 
inversion of construction as putting the objective 
before, and the nominative after, the verb, is sdlowed 
In verse, it is scarcely advisable to adopt it, and say, 
^ the cat bit the dog.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

OF BURLESQUE AND COMIC VERSE, AND 
VERS DE SOCIETY 

I T will be as well for the reader to divest himself 
at once of the notion that verse of this class is 
the lowest and easiest form he can essay, or that the 
rules which govern it are more lax than those which 
sway serious composition. The exact contrary is the 
case. Comic or burlesque verse is ordinary verse 
plus something. Ordinary verse may pass muster if 
its manner be finished, but comic verse must have 
some matter as well. Yet it does not on that account 
claim any license in rhyme, for it lacks the gravity 
and importance of theme which may at times, in 
serious poetry, be pleaded as outweighing a diulty 
rhyme. 

This style of writing needs skill in devising novel 
and startling turns of rhyme, rhythm, or construction, 
and can hardly be employedf by those who do not 
possess some articulate wit or humour—that is to say, 
the power of expressing, not merely of appreciating, 
those qualities. 

A defective rhyme is a fault in serious verse—it is 
a crime in comic. It is no sin to he ignorant of Greek 
or Latin, but it is worse than a blunder, under such 

__ _ ^ 
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circumstancesi to quote them—quote them in¬ 
correctly. In the same way, one is not compelled to 
write comic verse, but if he does write it, and cannot 
do so correctly, he deserves severe handling. 

One of the leading characteristics of this style is 
dexterous rhyming—and the legerdeiftain must be 
eilected with genuine coin, not dumps. In the very 
degree that clever composite rhyming assists in mak¬ 
ing the verse sparkling and effective, it must bear the 
closest scrutiny and analysation—must be real Moet, 
not gooseberry. 

All, then, that has been said with regard to serious 
verse applies with double force to the lighter form of 
vers de societL According to the definition of Mr 
Frederick Locker, no mean authority, vers de socUU 
should be ** short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not 
seldom distinguished by chastened sentiment, and 
often playful. The tone should not be pitched high; 
it should be idiomatic, and rather in the conversational 
key; the rhythm should be crisp and sparkling, and 
the rhyme frequent, and never forced, while the entire 
poem should be marked by tasteful moderation, high 
finish, and completeness: for however trivial Ike 
ttdqect^matter may he, — indeed^ rather in propariion to 
its irivtalify,—subordination to the rules ofcompositum^ 
and Perfection of execution^ should be strictly enforced^* 

Let me entreat the reader to bear that italicised 
sentence in memory when writing any style of verse, 
but most especi^jr when he essays tht comic or 
bartesque. 

A Ho precedent *for laxity can be pleaded because the 
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poets who have at times indulged in such triflings have 
therein availed themselves of the licenses which thqr 
originally took out for loftier writing. Non semp^ 
arcum tendit Apollo, and the poet may be excused for 
striking his lyre with careless fingers. But we^ who do 
not pretend tcf possess lyres, must be careful about the 
fingering of our kits. ‘Apollo's slackened bow ofiers 
no precedent for the popguQ of the poetaster. 

As I have already saia, much of the merit of this 
style depends on the scintillations, so to speak, of its 
rhymes. They must therefore be perfect When 
Butler wrote the much-qfioted couplet:— 

** When pulpit, drum ecclesiastick. 

Was beat with fist instead of a stick." 

he was guilty of coupling ^^astick” and "a stick" 
together as a rhyme, which they do not constitute. 
But he who on that account claims privilege to com* 
mit a similar offence, not only is guilty of the vanity of 
demanding to be judged on the same level as Burier, 
but is illogical. Two wrongs cannot constitute a 
right, and all the bad rhyming in the world can be no 
extenuation of a repetition of the offence. 

The results of carelessness in such matters are but 
too apparent I The slipshod that has been for so long 
suffered to pass for comic verse, has brought the art into 
disrepute. In the case of burlesque, this is even more 
plainly discernible. It is held in so small esteem, that 
people have come to forget that it boasts Aristophanes 
as its founder! Halting measures, cockney ihydioai' 
and mere play on sound, instead of senses in pamdmgf e 
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gone near to being the death of what at its 
wont was an amusing pastime, at its best was healthy 
satire. 

The purchase of half-a-dozen modem burlesques at 
Mr Lacy’s, will account for the declining popularity of 
burlesque. All of them will be found aefaced by de¬ 
fective rhymes^ and cockneyisms too common to pro¬ 
voke a smile. In the majority of them the deca¬ 
syllabic metre will be found to range from six or eight 
syllables to twelve or fourteen 1 Most bear the same 
tdation to real burlesque-writing, that the schoolboy’s 
picture of his master—^ circle for head and four 
scratches for arms and legs->bears to genuine carica¬ 
ture. 

The most telling form of rhyme in comic versifica¬ 
tion is the polysyllabic, and the greater the number of 
assonant syllables in such rhymes the more effective 
they prove. The excellence is co-extensive, however, 
with the unexpectedness and novelty, and there is 
therefore but small merit in such a polysyllabic 
rhyme as— 

** From Scotland’s mountains down he came, 

And straightway up to town he came.” * 

•This merely consists of the single rhymes **down ” 
ana ^town,” with **he came” as a common affix- 
Sttch polysyllables may be admitted hereand there in 
a long piece, but when they constitute the whole or 
even a majority of the rhymes, the writer is imposing 
^on his readers. He is swelling his balance at his 
tiahker’a by adding noughts on the right hand of the 
^pounds? figure without paying in the cash. 
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Another feature of this style of verse is the repetition 
of rhymes. Open the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” * which 
may be taken as the foundation of one school of comic 
verse, and you will scarcely fail to light upon a suc¬ 
cession of rh^^es, coming one after the other, like a 
string of boys at leap-frog, as if the well-spring of 
rhyme were inexhaustible. 

Although punning scarcely comes within the scope 
of this treatise, it may not be amiss to remind those 
who may desire to essay comic verse, that a pun is a 
AovXAt-meaning, It is not sufficient to get two words 
that clink alike, or to torture by mispronunciation a 
resemblance in sound between words or combina¬ 
tions of words. There must be an echo in the sense— 
** a likeness in unlikeness ” in the idea. 

Proper names should not be used as rhymes. The 
only exception is in the case of any real individual of 
note— 3. statesman, author, or actor, when to find a 
telling rhyme to the name, a rhyme suggestive of the 
habits or pursuits of the owner of that name, has 
some merit, especially if the name be long and pecu¬ 
liar. But to introduce an imaginary name for the 
sake of a rhyme, is work that is too cheap to be good. 
A child can write such rhyme as— 

** A man of strict veracity 
Was Peter James M'Asshy.” 

In composite rhyming the greatest care should be 

* I would, however, warn the beginner not to adopt thr^ 
license of loose rhyming, which in Barham is lost sight of amil 
lbs brightness of the wit. 
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taken to see that each syllable after the first is 
identical in sound in each line. In " use he was and 
‘‘juicy was,” the “ h ” destroys the rhyme, and the dif¬ 
ference in sound in the last syllable (however care¬ 
lessly pronounced) between such words as “ oakum ” 
and “ smoke 'em ” has a similar disqualffying power. 
It is scarcely necessary to refer to such inadmissible 
couples as " protector”and “neglect her,” “ birching" 
and “ urchin,” “ oracle” and “historical” 

One trick in”rhyming is often very effective, but it 
must not be put into force too often. In some in¬ 
stances, however, it tells with great comical effect, by 
affording a rhyme to a word which at first glance the 
reader thinks it is impossible to rhyme. Canning, in 
the “Anti-Jacobin,” used it with ludicrous effect in 
Rogero's song, and a few lines from that will illustrate 
and explain the trick 1 allude to :— 

“ Here doom’d to starve on water gru- 
•el, never shall 1 see the U- 

-niversity of Gottingen !** 

Here the division of the words “ gruel” and “ Uni¬ 
versity” has an extremely absurd effect But the 
artifice must be used sparingly, and those who employ 
it must beware of one pitfall The moiety of the word 
which is carried over to begin the next line must be 
considered as a fresh word occupying the first foot. 
There is a tendency to overlook it, and count it as part 
of the previous line, and that of course is a fatal error. 
\ Parity may be considered as a form of comic versi- 
Ication. It is not enough that a parody should be in 
me same metre as the original poem it imitates. Nor 
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is it sufficient that the first line or so has such a simi« 
larity as to suggest the original In the best jMtfodies 
each line of the original has an echo in the parody» 
and the words of the former are retained as for as 
possible in ^the latter, or replaced by others very 
similar. 

Another form of parody is the parody of style, when, 
instead of selecting a particular poem to paraphrase, 
we imitate, in verse modelled on the form he usually 
adopts, the mannerisms of thought or expression for 
which any particular writer is distinguished. 

Examples of both kinds of parody will be found in 
the ** Rejected Addresses " of James and Horace Smith, 
which should be studied together with Hood, Barham, 
Wolcot, and Thackeray, by those who would read 
the best models of humorous, comic, or burlesque 
writing. I may add here that vers de sect/H will 
be best studied in the writings of Praed, Prior, and 
Moore. From living writers it would be invidious to 
single out any, either as models or warnings. 





CHAPTER IX. 


OF SONG-WRITING. 

A lthough song-writing » one of the most 
difficuh^styles of versification, it is now hdd 
in but little repute, owing to the unfortunate 
eomUUon of the musical world in England. "Any 
r ubbish will do for music” is the maxim of the music- 
shopkecper, who is practically the arbiter of the art 
now-apdays, and who has the interests, he is supposed 
to represent, so little at heart that he would not scruple 
to publish songs, consisting of "nonsense verses''^ 
as schoolboys call them,—set to music, if he thou^^t 
that the usual artifice of paying singers a royalty on 
the sale for singing a song would prevail on the public 
to buy them. 

Another reason why "any rubbish will do for 
music" has passed into a proverb is, that few amateuz 
eta g e rs i a nd not too many professionals—*understaA<f 
^ fdttating ” How rarely can one hear what the words 
of a aong are I Go to a "musical evening" and take 
Oote^ and you will see tha^ tn nine cases out of ten, 
a new song has been sung, people take the pieoe 
mssic and look ever the words. A song is like a 
, and ought not to inquire us to make two bites 
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Nor is the injury inflicted on music due only to the 
amount of rubbish which is made to do^duty for songs. 
The writings of our poets are ransacked for ** words,** 
and accompaniments are manufactured to poems which 
were never intended, and are absolutely unfitted, for 
musical treatment. Then, because it is found that 
poems are not to be converted into songs so easily 
as people think, the cry is not merely that **any 
rubbish will do for songs,** but that only rubbislk 
will do,’*-~a cry that is vigorously taken up by in¬ 
terested persons.* 

The truth lies between the two extremes. A pecu* 
liar style of verse is required, marked by such charac¬ 
teristics, and so difficult of attainment, that some of 
our greatest poets—Byron for one—have failed as 
song-writers. English literature reckons but few 
really good song-writers. When you have named 
Moore, Lover, Burns, and Barry Cornwall, you have 
almost exhausted the list. 

There is in the last edition of the works of the 
lamented writer 1 have just named—Samuel Lover— 
a preface in which he enters very minutely into the 
subject of song-writing. The sum of what he says is, 
that ** the song being necessarily of brief compass, the 
writer must have powers of condensation. He must 
possess ingenuity in the management of metre. He 
must frame it of open vowels, with as few guttural or 
hissing sounds as possible, and he must be conten^ 
sometimes to sacrifice grandeur or vigour to the nccef 
sity of selecting singing words and not reading ones** 
He adds that “ the simplest words best suit song, bat 
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simplicity must not descend to baldness. There must 
be a thought in the song, gracefully expressed, and it 
must appeal either to the fancy or feelings, or both, 
but rather by suggestion than direct appeal; and 
philosophy and didactics must be eschewed.** 

He adduces Shelley, with his intense poetry and 
exquisite sensitiveness to sweet sounds, as an instance 
of a poet who failed to see the exact necessities of 
song-writing, and gives a quotation from one of 
Shelley's ** son^s ” to prove this. The line is— 

** The fresh earth in new leaves drest.'* 

and he says very pertinently, “ It is a sweet line, and 
a pleasant image — but I defy any one to sing it: 
nearly every word shuts up the mouth instead oj 
opening it/* That last sentence is the key to song¬ 
writing. 1 use the word song-writing in preference to 
lyrical writing," because ** lyrical" has been warped 
from its strict meaning, and applied to verse which 
was not intended for music. It is not absolutely 
necessary that a song-writer should have a practical 
knowledge of music, but it is all the better if he have: 
beyond doubt, Moore'owed much of his success to his 
possession of musical knowledge. 
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Explanatwff of Signs^ etc* 

i Words obsolete, antiquated, and rare. 

* Provincialisms, or local terms. 

§ Slang, vulgar, or commonplace words. 

IT Technical or unusual words. 

il Foreign words, naturalised to some extent. 

N B .—When under one temiinadon other spellings occur,<^g-., undei 
IRM, ierm and «/0rwr,~the reader should refer to them; r.r., 
£RM and ORM. 
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T here is an uncertainty, and therefore a 
choice, as to the pronunciation of many words 
ending in ** a.” Most are of classical or foreigp 
derivation, and hence may come under Ai, or Aa; 
or perhaos even under a third sound, not exactly cor¬ 
responding with either, as for instance ** Julia,'’ which 
is neither "Juliqy" nor ** Julia^ " exactly. Here are 
a few ’.—Angelica, Basilica, sciatica, area. Omega (?), 
Yssafoetida, apocrypha, cyclopaedia, regalia, parapher¬ 
nalia, battalia, aurelia, parabola, cupola, nebula, 
^enomena, ephemera, amphora, pletliora, etc. 
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AI (as “a," definite article*), rhymes AY, EY, 
EIGH, EH, appliqu^ and similar French words ; but 
As (as in ** mamma”), rhymes AH, baa, ha, ah, la, 
papa, mamma, huzza, psha. 

• AB, or ABB. 

(As in “cab*% bab,§ cab, dab, Mab, gab,§ nab, 
blab,§ crab, drab,§ scab, stab, 8hab,§ slab, St Abb. 
(As in “ squab ”), see OB. 

ABE. 

Babe, astrolabe. 

AC. 

Rhymes ACK, zodiac, maniac, demoniac, am¬ 
moniac, almanac, symposiac, hypochondriac, aphro¬ 
disiac, crack, lac. 


ACE. 


Ace, dace, pace, face, lace, mace, race, brace, diace, 
grace, place, Thrace, space, trace, apace, deface^ efface, 
disgrace, displace, misplace, embiace, grimace, inter¬ 
lace, retrace, populace, carapace, base, case, abase, 
debase, etc. 


ACH. 


(As in **attach”), rhymes ATCH, attach, detach, 
batch, match, etc (As in ** brach ”), rhymes AC, ACK, 
brach 


* Tills and ifanilar words cannot (aw Chap. VI.)'Muidi at 
end of serious sene. In comic verse it is dtfhient 
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ACHE. 

(As in “ache’O, rhymes EAK, AKE, AQUE. (As 
tn *'tache”)> rhymes ASH, tache,t patache,t pan¬ 
ache. II 

ACK. 

Back, brack,‘t hack, jack, lack, pack, quack, tack, 
sack, rack, black, clack, § cradc, knack, slack, snack, § 
stack, track, wrack, attack, zodiac, demoniac, sym- 
posiac, almanhc, smack, thwack, § arrack. 

ACS. 

Genethliacs, rhymes AX, ACKS, plural of nouns, or 
third person singular present of verbs in ACK, AC. 

ACT. 

Act, fact, fract,f pact, tract, attract, abstract, extract, 
compact, contract, subact, co-act, detract, distract, 
exact, protract, enact, infract, subtract, transact, re¬ 
tract, charact,§ re-act, cataract, counteract, the pre¬ 
terites and participles of verbs in ACK. 

AD, or ADD. 

{As in " had**), add, bad, dadi,§ gad|, fad,§ had, lad, 
mad, pad, sad, brad, clad, glad, plaid (?), cad,| chad^f 
etd. (As in ^ wad rhymes OD, ODD, quad, If wad. 

ADE. 

I Cade, fade, made^ jade, lade, wade, blade, bade, 
gflMlcia ^ade, ^ade, trade, degrade, evade, dissuade, 
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invade, persuade, blockade, brigade, estrade, arcade, 
esplanade, cavalcade, cascade, cockade, crusade, 
masquerade^ renegade, retrograde, serenade, gam> 
bade, brocade, ambuscade, cannonade, pallisade, 
rliodomontade § aid, maid, raid, braid, afraid, etc. 
and the preterites and participles of verbs in AY, £Y, 
and HIGH. [The word pomade ** still retains the 
French **nde,’’ and rhymes with huzzaed, psha'd, 
baad.] 

ADGE. 

Badge, cadge, § fadge. § 

ADZE. 

Adze, rhymes plural of nouns, or third person 
singular present of verbs, in AD, ADD. 

AEN. 

Ta'en, rhymes AIN, ANE, AIGN, EIGN. 

AFE. 

Safe, chafe, vouchsafe, waif, nafe,t naif,|| etc. 


AFF. 

Gaff, chaff, draff, graff, quaff, staff, distaff, engraff, 
epitaph, cenotaph, paragraph, laugh, half, calf. [Here 
varieties of pronunciation interfere, some giving the 
short vowel “ chiiff,” others the long " chaff.’' ^ 

AFT. ^ 

Aft, haft, raft, daft,* waft, craft, shaft, abaft, graft, 
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draft, ingraft, handicraft, draught, and the preterites 
and participles of verbs in AFF and AUGH, etc« 

AG. 

Bag# cag# dag,t fag, gag, hag, jag, lag, nag, quag,* 
rag, sag,t tag, wag, brag, crag, drag, flhg, knag, shag, 
snag, stag, swag,§ scrag, § Brobdingnag. 

AGD. 

5maragd,iv preterites and participles of verbs in 
AG. 

AGE. 

Age, cage, gage, mage,+ page, rage, sage, wage, 
stage, swage, assuage, engage, disengage, enrage, pre¬ 
sage, appanage, concubinage, heritage, hermitage, 
parentage, personage, parsonage, pasturage, patron- 
age, pilgrimage, villanage, equipage, and gauge. 

AGM. 

Diaphragm,ir rhymes AM, AHM. 

AGUE. 

Plague, vague* 

AHM. , 

Brahm,|| rhymes AM, AGM. 

AH. 

Ah, bah, pah, rhymes A. 

AI. 

K Serai,|l almai,!! ai,ll papatjll ay. 


« 
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AIC 

[Really, a dissyllable], haic,l| caic,|| alcaic,T saic.|| 
See AKE. 

AID, see ADE and AD. AIGHT, see ATE. 

AIGN, see ANE. 

AIL, 

Bail, brail, IT fail, grail, t hail, jail, mail, nail, 
pail, quail, rail, sail, shall,f tail, wail, flail, frail, snail, 
trail, assail, avail, detail, bewail, entail, prevail, aven- 
tail,i’wassail,tretail, countervail, curtail, Abigail,! ale, 
bale, dale, gale, hale, male, pale, sale, tale, vale, wale, 
scale, shale, stale, swale,t whale, wale,t impale, exhale, 
regale, veil, nightingale, etc. 

AIM, see AME. 

AIN. 

Cain, blain, brain, chain, fain, gain, grain, lain, main, 
pain, rain, vain, wain, drain, plain, slain, Spain, stain, 
swain, train, twain, sprain, strain, abstain, amain, 
attain, complain, contain, constrain, detain, disdain, 
distrain, enchain, entertain, explain, maintain, ordain, 
pertain, obtain, refrain, regain, remain, restrain, re¬ 
tain, sustain, appertain, thane, t Dane, bane, canc^ 
crane, fane, Jane, lane, mane, plane, vane, wane, pro¬ 
fane, hurricane, etc., deign, arraign, campaign, fl^n 
reign, vein, rein, skein, thegn,t etc. 


AINST. 

Against, rhymes abbreviated second person Singttp 
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lar present of verbs in AIN, AN£, EIN, EIGN, 
AIGN. 

AIQUE. 

Caique, II see AIC. 

AINT. 

Ain't,§ mayn't,! faint, plaint, quaint, saint, taint, 
teint, acquaint, attaint, complaint, constraint, re¬ 
straint, distraipt, feint 

AIR and AIRE, see ARE, EAR, EIR, AIR, 

ERE, EER. 

AIRD. 

Laird,* rhymes preterites and participles of verbs in 
AIR, etc. 

AIRN. 

Baim,* cairn.* 

AISE, see AZE. 

AISLE. 

see ILE. 

AIT,8ce ATE, EIGHT. 

AITH. 

Faith, wraith, rath,t baith.* 


t 


AIZE, see AZE. 
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AK. 

D&k,|| rhymes ALK. 

AKE. 

Ake, bake,*cake, hake, lake, make, quake, rake, 
sake, take, wake, brake, drake, flake, shake, snake, 
stake, strake,t spake,t awake, betake, forsake, mistake, 
partake, overtake, undertake, bespake, mandrake, 
break, steak, etc. See A 1C. o 

AL. 

Shall, pal,§ mall (?), sal, gal,§ fal-la],§ cabal, canal, 
animal, admiral, cannibal, capital, cardinal, comical, 
conjugal, corporal, criminal, critical, festival, hneal, 
funeral, general, hospital, interval, liberal, madrigal, 
literal, magical, mineral, mystical, musical, natural, 
original, pastoral, pedestal, personal, physical, poetical, 
political, principal, prodigal, prophetical, rational, 
satirical, reciprocal, rhetorical, several, temporal, tra> 
gical, tyrannical, carnival, schismatical, whimsical, 
arsenal, and many others. 

ALD. 

(As in ** bald ’O? bald, scald, rhymes the preterites 
and participles of verbs in ALL, AUL, and AWL. (As 
in emerald"}, rhymes preterite and participle ot 
** cabal," etc. 

ALE, see AIL. 

ALF. 

Calf, half, behalf, staff, laugh, epitaph, etc. 
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ALK. 

Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, wall^ calk, d4k,ll baulk, 
caulk, catafalque, hawk, auk. 

ALL. 

All, ball, call, gall, caul, haul, appal, enthral, bawl, 
brawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl,§ squall 

ALM, ALMS. 

Calm, balm, becalm, psalm, palm, embalm, etc.; 
plurals and third persons singular rhyme with ALMS, 
as alms, calms, becalms, etc. 

ALP. 

Scalp, Alp. 

ALQUE. 

Catafalque, see ALK. 

ALS£. 

False, valse. 

ALT. 

(As in **halt*’)> bait, malt, exalt, salt, vault, assault, 
default, and fault (As in ** shalt”)> asphalt, alt,^ 
shalt. 

ALVE. 

(As in calve’*)f calve, halve, salve. (As in 
** vilve '*)» valve, alve.t 
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AM. 

Am, dam, ham, pam,1f ram, Sam, cram, dram, flam,§ 
sham, swam, kam,t clam, epigram, anagram, damn, 
lamb. 

AMB. 

Lambj jamb, oriflamb,t am, dam, etc. 

< 

AME. 

Blame, came, dame, same, flame, fame, frame, game, 
lame, name, prame,|| same, tame, shame, inflame, be¬ 
came, defame, misname, misbecame, overcame, aim, 
claim, maim, acclaim, declaim, disclaim, exclaim, pro¬ 
claim, reclaim. 

AMM. 

Lamm,t see AM. 

AMME. 

Oriflamme,ll see AM. 

AMN. 

Damn, see AM. 

AMP. 

<As in ** camp’’), camp, champ, cramp, damp, statnp 
vamp,§ lamp, clamp, decamp, encamp, etc. (A* to 
** swamp”), swamp, pomp, romp. 
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AN. 

(As in “ ban"), ban, can, Dan, fan, man. Nan, pan, 
ran, tan, van, bran, clan, plan, scan, span, than, un¬ 
man, foreran, began, trepan, courtesan, partisan, 
artisan, pelican, caravan, shandydan,* barracan.Y (As 
in wan **), wan, swan, on, upon, etc. 

ANCE. 

Chance, dance, glance, lance, trance, prance, in¬ 
trance, romance, advance, mischance, complaisance, 
circumstance, countenance, deliverance, consonance, 
dissonance, extravagance, ignorance, inheritance,' 
maintenance, temperance, intemperance, exorbitance, 
ordinance, concordance, sudei ance, sustenance, utter¬ 
ance, arrogance, vigilance, expanse, enhance, France. 
[Here the “ ance ” is pronounced differently by differ¬ 
ent people, “ Since " and ** ance.”] 


ANCH. 

Branch, staunch, launch, blanch, haunch, paunchi^ 
ganch.* 

AND. • 

(As in '*band”), and, band, hand, land, rand, sand, 
brand, bland, grand, gland, stand, strand, command, 
demand, countermand, disband, expand, withstand, 
understand, reprimand, contraband, and preterites 
and participles ^ verbs in AN. (As in ** wand’O* wand, 
IbDd, bond^ etc., and the preterites and participles of 
verbs in ON. 


I 
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AN£, see AIN. 

ANG. 

Bang, fang, gang, hang, pang, tang,§ twang, sang, 
slang, § rang, harangue, swang, stang,* lang,* chang,|| 
clang. 

ANGE. 

Change, grange, range, strange, estrange, arrange, 
exchange, interchange. 

ANGUE. 

Harangue, rhyme ANG. 

ANK 

Yank,* bank, rank, blank, shank, clank, dank, drank, 
I siank, frank, spank, § stank, brank,ir hank, lank, plank, 
, prank, rank, thank, disrank, mountebank, etc. 

I 

ANSE, see ANCE. 

ANT. 

(As in “ ant *’)» cant, chant, grant, pant, plant, 
I ant, slant, aslant, complaisant, displant, enchant, 
gallant, implant, recant, supplant, transplant, abson¬ 
ant, adamant, arrogant, combatant, consonant, cor¬ 
morant, protestant, significant, visitant, covenant, 
dissonant, disputant, elegant, elephant, exorbitant, 
conversant, extravagant, ignorant, insignificant, in¬ 
habitant, militant, predominant, sycophant, vigilant, 
petulant, etc. (As in **can’t’'), can’t, shan’t, aunt, 
haunt, etc. (As in ** want ”}, want, upon’t, font 
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AP. 

(As in “cap”), cap, dap, gap, hap, lap, map, nap, 
pap, rap, sap, tap, chap, clap, trap, fap,t dap, knap, § 
slap, snap, wrap, scrap, strap, enwrap, entrap, mishap, 
affrap, mayhap, etc. (As in “ swap swap, top, chop, 
etc. 

APE. 

Ape, cape, sliape, grape, rape, scape, scrape, escape, 
nape, chape,t tFape,t jape,9 crape, tape, etc. 

APH, sec AFF. 

APSE. 

Apse,ir lapse, elapse, relapse, perhaps, and the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs in AP. 

APT. 

Apt, adapt, etc. Rhymes, the preterites and parti¬ 
ciples of verbs in AP. 

AQUJE. 

Opaque, plaque,! make, ache, break. 

AR. 

(As in “bar’O) rhymes Czar,il bar, car, far, jar, mar, 
par, tar, spar, scar, star, char, afar, debar, petar,8 unbar, 
catarrh, particular, perpendicular, secular, angular, 
regular, popular, singular, titular, vinegar, scimetar, j 
calendar, avatar, || cinnabar, caviare, || are. (As in 
“war*’), rhymes for, and perhaps bore, pour, etc. 
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ARB. 

Barb, garb, rhubarb, etc. 

ARCE. 

Farce, parse, sarse,t sparse. ["Scarce” has no 
rhyme.] 

ARCH. 

(As in " march '*), arch, march, larqh, parch, starch, 
countermarch, etc. (As in "hierarch”), hierarch, 
hercsiarch, park, ark, etc. 

ARD. 

(As in " bard ”), bard, card, guard, hard, lard, nard, 
shard, yard, basllard,t bombard, discard, regard, 
interlard, retard, disregard, etc., and the preterites and 
participles of verbs in AR. (As in "ward'^, ward, 
sward, afford, restored, etc. 

ARE. 

(As in " bare ”), rhymes care, dare, fare, gare, t hare, 
mare, pare, tare, ware, flare, glare, scare, share, 
snare, spare, square, stare, sware^ yare,t prepare, 
aware, l^ware, compare, declare, ensnare, air, vair,1f 
fair, hair, lair, pair, chair, stair, affair, debonnair, 
despair, impair, glaire, repair, etc.; bear, pear, swear, 
tear, wear, ibrbear, forswear, etc.; there, werq, where, 
ere, e'er, ne'er, elsewhere, whate'er, howe’er, howsoever, i 
whene’er, where'er, etc.; heir, coheir, their. (As in ^ 
" are ”), rhymes AR. 
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ARES. 

Unawares. Rhymes, theirs, and the plurals of nouns 
and third persons singular of verbs in are, air, eir, 
ear. 

* ARF, • 

Dwarf, wharf. [“ Scarf” has no rhyme.] 

ARGE. 

Barge, chatge, large, marge, targe,t discharge, o’er- 
chai^e, surcharge, enlarge. 

ARK. 

Ark, bark, cark,t dark, dark, lark, mark, paik. 
charkit shark, spark, stark, embark, remark, etc. 

ARU 

Carlft gnarl, snarl, marl, harl,ir parle.! 

ARM. 

(As in “arm”), arm, barm, charm, farm, harm, 
alarm, disarm. (As in “ warm ”), warm, swarm, storm, 
etc. » « 

ARN. 

(As in “bam*’), bam, yarn, etc. (As in “ warn ”), 
wim, forewarn, horn, mom, etc. 

ARP. 

(As in “casp^ carp, harp, sharpy counterseaip, etc. 
(Asin “warp**), warp, thorp,* 
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ARRH. 

Catarrh, bar, jar» 

I ARSE, see ARCE. 

* ARSH. 

Harsh, marsh, etc. 

ART. 

(As in “ art ”), heart, art, cart, dart, hart, mart, part, 
smait, tart, start, apart, depart, impart, dispart, coun¬ 
terpart (As in “wart")i wart, thwart, quart, swart, 
port, foit, court, shoit, retort, sport, etc. 

I ARTH. 

^ Swaith, forth, north. 

ARVE. 

Carve, starve. 

AS. 

(As in " was'’), was,*cos,§ potg (As in “gas"), gas, 
lass, ass, alias. (As in “has”), has, as. 

ASE, see ACE. 

ASH. 

(As in “ ash ”), ash, cash, dash, clash, crash, flash, 
gash, gnash, hash, lash, pla^, bash,t pa^,t brash,f 
ra^, thrash, dash, trash, abash, etc. (As in “ wash”), 

{ wash, bosh,§ squash, § quash,IT swash.t 
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ASK 

A&k, ta;^ cask^ ilask^ mask, hask.f 

ASM. 

Chasm, spasm, miasm, entbusiasxiii cataplasm, 
phantasm. 

ASP. 

Asp, clasp, r€'isp, gasp, g^sp, hasp, wasp (^}. 

ASQUE. 

Casque, mask, etc. 

ASS. 

Ass, brass, class, grass, lass, mass, pass, alas, amass, 
cuirass, repass, surpass, morass, etc. 

AST. 

(As in cast’Of cast, last, blast, mast, past, vast, 
fast, aghast, avast,IT forecast, overcast, outcast, repast, 
the preterites and participles of verbs m ASS. (As in 
** wast’Of wast, tost, lost, etc. 

ASTE. 

Baste, dtaste, haste, paste, taste, waste, distaste, 
waist, and the preterites and participles of verbs in 
ACE, ASE. 

AT. ’ 

(As in ac’O, at, bat, cat, hat, fat, mat, pat, rat, sat, 
tat, vat, brat, ^at, flat, lat, sprat, that, gnat (As in 
** what^, hrbat snot. no4 etc. 

1-^ 
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j ATCIL 

I (As in ** catch ")i catchy match, hatch, latch, patch, 
scratch, smatch, snatch, despatch, ratch,t slatch,ir | 
swatch, attach, thatch, (As in watch watch, i 
botch, § Scotc^, I 

ATE, 

I 

Bate, date, fate, gate, grate, hat^ mate^ pate,§ plate, 
prate, rate, sate, state, seated slate, abate, belate, collate, 

I create, debate, elate, dilate, estate, ing;rate, innate, re- 
bate,ir relate, sedate, translate, abdicate, abominate, i 
abrogate, accelerate, accommodate, accumulate, accu- ! 
rate, adequate, affectionate, advocate, adulterate, ag- t 
' gravate, agitate, alienate, animate, annihilate, antedate, | 
anticipate, antiquate, arbitrate, arrogate, articulate, 
assassinate, calculate, capitulate, captivate, celebrate, | 
circulate, coagulate, commemorate, commiserate, com- 
I muniente, compassionate, confederate, congratulate, 
congregate, consecrate, contaminate, corroborate, cul- t 
tivate, candidate, co-operate, celibate, considerate, ' 
consulate, capacitate, debilitate, dedicate, degenerate, 
delegate, deliberate, denominate, depopulate, dislocate, 

I deprecate, discriminate, derogate, dissipate, delicate, 

I disconsolate, desolate, desperate, educate, effeminate, 
elevate, emulate, estimate, elaborate, equivocate, era- | 
dicate, evaporate, exaggerate, exasperate, expostulate, 
extenninate, extricate, facilitate, fortunate, generate, 
gratalate, hesitate, illiterate, illuminate, irritate, imitate, 
immoderate, impetrate, importunate, imprecate, in¬ 
animate, innovate, instigate, intemperate, intimate, 
intimidate, intoodcate, intricate, invalidate, inveterate, 
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mviolatCi legitimate, magistrate, meditate, mitigate, 
moderate, necessitate^ nominate, obstinate, participate, 
passionate, penetrate, perpetrate, personate, potentate, 
precipitate, predestinate, predominate, premeditate, 
prevaricate, procrastinate, profligate, prognosticate, 
propagate, recriminate, regenerate, regfliate, reiterate, 
reprobate, reverberate, ruminate, separate, sophisticate, 
stipulate, subjugate, subordinate, suffocate^ terminate, 
titivate, § tolerate, vindicate, violate, unfortunate, bait, 
strait, waite, %wait, great, t6te-d*t^te, eight, || weight, 
straight. [Ate (from “eat”) rhymes “yet”] 

ATH. 

(As in “bath”), bath, path, swath,” wrath. (As in 
“hath”), hath, aftermath. (As in “ rath ’*), rath, faith, 
etc. 

ATIIE. 

Bathe, swathe, rathe,t scathe. 

AUB. 

Daub,'kebaub,| Punjaub. 

AUD. 

Fraud, laud, applaud, defraud, broad, abroad, and 
»he preterites and participles of verbs in AW, etc* 

AUGH. 

(As in “ laugh '*), laugh, quaff, etc. (As in “ usque¬ 
baugh**), usquebaugh,* law, etc. 
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AUGHT. 

(As in *Mraught*^y draughti quafifed^ etc. (As in 
“ caui^t’^, caught^ ought, taut, hattght,§ etc. 

AUK. 

Auk, squauk,§ chalk, hawk, etc. 

AULM. 

Haulm, shawm. 

AULK. 

Caulk, see ALK. 

AULT, see ALT 
AUN. 

Aun,f shaun,'*^ lawn, prawn, dawn, etc. 

AUNCH, see ANCH. 

AUND. 

Maund,* preterites and participles of verbs in AWN* 

AUNCE. 

Askaunce, romance, glance, etc 

AUNT. 

Au<it, diunt, gaunt, haunt, jaunt, taunt, vannt, 
avaunt, shan’t, can% slant, aslant 

AUR. 

Bucentaur,!! before, explore^ soar* 
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AUSE. 

Cause, pause, dause, applause, because, the plurals 
of nouns and third persons singular of verbs in AW. 

AUST. 

Holocaust, frost, cost. 

AUZE. 

Gauze, cause, laws, etc. 

• AVE. 

Cave, brave, gave, grave, crave, lave, nave, knave, 
pave, rave, save, shave, slave, stave, wave, behave, 
deprave, engrave, outbrave, forgave, misgave, archi¬ 
trave. [“ Have ” is without a rhyme.J 

AW. 

Craw, daw, law, chaw,§ daw, draw, flaw, gnaw, jaw, 
maw, paw, raw, saw, 8craw,t shaw, straw, thaw, with¬ 
draw, foresaw, usquebaugh.* 

AWD, see AUD. AWK, see ALK. 

AWL. 

Bawl, brawl, drawl, crawl, scrawl, sprawl, squaul^f 
balb, call, fall, gall, small, hall, pall, tall, wall, stall. 
Install, iorestall, thrall, inthrall. 

AWM. 

Shawm, see AULM, 

AWN. 

l>awn, brawn, fawn, pawn, spawn, drawn, yawn« 
awn, wiMrawn 
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AX. 

Ax, tax, lax, pax,ir wax, relax, flax, the plurals of * 
nouns and third persons singular of verbs in ACK. 

AY. I 

Bray, clay, 'day, dray, tray, flay, fray, gay, hay, jay, , 

lay, may, nay, pay, play, ray, say, way, pray, spray, 
slay, stay, stray, sway, tway,+ fay,t aflfray, allay, 
array, astray, away, belay,IT bewray, betray, decay, 
defray, delay, disarray, display, dismay,.essay, forelay, 
gainsay, inlay, relay, repay, roundelay, Twankay,|| 
virelay, neigh, weigh, inveigh, etc.; prey, they, convey, • 
obey, purvey, survey, disobey, grey, aye, denay.t • 

A2E. 

Craze, draze, blaze, gaze, glaze, raze, maze, amaze, 
graze, raise, praise, dispraise, phrase, paraphrase, etc., 
and the nouns plural and third persons singular of the 
present tense of verbs in AY, EIGH, and EY. 

E. 

£, see EE. 

CRE, CHRE, TRE. 

Sepulchre, massacre, theatre, stir, err, fur, myrrh, etc. ' 

* EA. 

(As in "sea*^), sea, see, free, etc. (As in "yea**X 
yea, way, obey, neigh, etc. 

£AC£, see EASE. 

EACH. 

Beach, breach, bleach, each, peach, preach, tearJv l 
impeach, beech, leech, speech, beseech. 
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EAD. 

(As ill ** bread bread, shed, wed, dead, etc, (As 
in “ read ”), read, secede, feed, etc. 

I 

EAF, 

(As In "sheaf”), rhymes lEF. (As in "deaf”), 
rhymes EF. I 

^ EAGUE. [ 

League, Teague, etc., intrigue, fatigue, renege,§ etc. 

EAK, 

(As in "beak’Of beak, speak, bleak, creak, freak, 
leak, peak, sneak, ^ squeak, streak, weak, tweak, § 1 

wreak, bespeak, cheek, leek, eke, t creek, meek, reek, , 

I seek, sleek, pique,|| week, shriek. (As in "break*’), | 

I break, take, sake, etc. . 

I I 

I EAL. 

* Deal, heal, reveal, meal, peal, seal, steal, teal, veal, 
weal, squeal, § leal,* zeal, repeal, conceal, congeal, 

( repeal, anneal, appeal, wheal,* eel, heel, feel, kee^ 
kneel, peel, reel, steal, wheel [Real is a dissyllable, 
and th^^refore does not count here.] 

( 

, EALD, 

' Weald,* see lELD. 

1 

I EALM. 


Realm, elm, whelm. 
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1 EALTH. 

Health, wealth, stealth, commonwealth, etc. 

EAM. 

Bream, cream, gleam, seam, scream, stream, team, 
beam, dream, cnseam,t scheme, theme, blaspheme, 
extreme, supreme, deem, teem, beseem, misdeem, i 
I esteem, disesteem, redeem, seem, bctcem,t etc. 

j EAMT. 

Dreamt, exempt, attempt, empt,t etc. 

EAN. 

Bean, clean, dean, glean, lean, mean, wean, yean, 
demean, unclean, convene, demesne, intervene, mien, 
hyen,t machine, keen, screen, seen, skean,* green, 
spleen, between, careen, teen,t foreseen} serene, ob¬ 
scene, terrene, queen, spleen, etc. 

EANS. 

j Means, rhymes plural of nouns, and third persons 
I singular present of verbs, in EAN, E£N, £N£. 

EANSE. I 

Cleanse, plural of nouns, and third person singular ' 
present of verbs, in EN. 

EANT, see ENT. EAP, see ££P. EAR see ££R 
t and AIR. 

* 

EARCH. 

Search, perch, research, church, smirch,t etc. 

I 
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EAKD. 

(As in “ heard "), heard, herd, sherd,t etc., the pre¬ 
terites and participles of verbs in ER, UR, etc. (As 
in ^beard'*), beard, feared, revered, weifd, preterites 
and participles of verbs in EAR, ERE, etc. 

EARL. 

Earl, pearl, girl, curl,t churl, whirl, purl,§ furl, etc. 

EARN, see ERN. EARSE, see ERSE. EART, 

see ART. 

EARTH. 

Earth, dearth, birth, mirth, worth, Perth, berth, etc. 

EASE (sounded EACE. For hard " s,*' see EEZE). 

Cease, lease, release, grease, decease, decrease, 
increase, release, surcease, peace, piece, niece, fleece, 
geese, frontispiece, apiece, etc. 

EAST. 

East, feast, least, beast, priest, the preterites and 
participles of verbs in EASE (sounded EACE). 

EAT. 

(Asin^'bleat'O* bleat, eat, feat, heat, meat, neat, seat, 
treat, wheat, beat, cheat, defeat, estreat,escheat, entreat, 
fCtreat, obsolete, rqplete, concrete, complete, feet, fleet, 
meet, sbe^ifleet,sl7eet, sweet, dtK {As in 
" girM % great, hate, bate, wait, tflte.|| 
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EATH. 

(As in breath”), breath, death, saith, Elizabeth, 
etc., and antiquated third person singular present, 
accented on /he antipenult, e.g.^ ** encountcreth.” (As 
in “ heath "), heath, sheath, teeth, wreath, beneath. 

EATHE. 

Breathe, sheathe, wreathe, inwrea^he, bequeathe, 
seethe, etc. 

EAU. 

Beau,II bureau, II though, go, show, doc, etc. 

EAVE. 

Cleave, heave, interweave, leave, weave, bereave, 
inweave, receive, conceive, deceive, perceive, eve, 
grieve, sleeve, thieve, aggrieve, achieve, believe, dis¬ 
believe, relieve, reprieve, retrieve. 

£B, and EBB. 

Web, neb,* ebb, bleb,t etc; 


' ECK, and EC 

Beck, peck, neck, check, fleck, deck, speck, wreck, 
' hypothec, || spec, § geek. § 


EK& 

I*feck8,§ third person singular of verbs and plural 
of nouns in ECK. 
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ECT. 

Secty affect, correct, incorrect, collect, deject, detect, 
direct, disrespect, disaffect, dissect, effect, elect, eject, 
erect, expect, indirect, infect, inspect, neglect, object, 
project, protect, recollect, reflect, reject, respect, select, 
subject, suspect, architect, circumspect, direct, intel- i 
lect, the preterites and participles of verbs in ECK, 
etc. 


, ED. 

Bed, bled, fed, fled, bred, Ted, red, shred, shed, sped, 
wed, abed, inbred, misled, said, bread, dread, dead, 
head, lead, read, spread, thread, tread, behead, o’er- 
spread, and the preterites and participles of verbs, 
which, when the “fed” (pronounced) is added, have 
the accent on the antepenultimate [e/f.f Viinished ; but ^ 
see Chap. VIII.] ' 

> EDE. I 

' 

Glede, rede,+ brede,t discede, see EED, HAD. 

I y f f f I 

EDGE. 

I £dge, wedge, fledge, hedge, ledge, pledge, sedge, * 

I allege, kei.ge,ir privilege, sacrilege, sortilege, etc. ^ 

EE. 

Bee, free, glee, knee, see, three, thee, tree, agree, 
decree, degree, disagree, flee, foresee, o’ersee, pedi¬ 
gree, be, me, we, she, be, jubilee. Ice, ne,t sea, plea, ’ 
flea, tea, key, cap-i-pie,|| gree,t dree,t calipee. 
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££C£, see £AS£. ££CH, see £ACH. 

EED. 

Creed, deed, indeed, bleed, breed, feed, heed, meed, 
need, reed, speed, seed, steed, weed, proceed, succeed, 
exceed, knead, read, intercede, precede, recede, con¬ 
cede, impede, supersede, bead, lead, mead, plead, etc 

I 

EEF, see lEF. EEK, see EAK. *EEL, see EAL. 

EEM, see EAM. EEN, see EAN. 

I 

EEP. 

I Creep, deep, sleep, keep, peep, sheep, steep, sweep, 

I weep, asleep, cheap, heap, neap,IT etc. 

I 

EER, 

(As in “ beer ”), beer, deer, fleer,t geer, jeer, peer, 
mere, leer, sheer, steer, sneer, cheer, veer, pickeer, 
domineer, cannoneer, compeer, engineer, mutineer, 
pioneer, privateer, cHarioteer, chanticleer, career, 
mountaineer, fere,t here, sphere, adhere, cohere^ in¬ 
terfere, persevere, revere, austere, severe, sincere, 
hemisphere, &c ; ear, clear, dear, fear, her^ near, 
sear, smear, spear, tear, rear, year, appear, bemear, 
bandolier,t disappear, endear, auctioneer. (As in 
“e’er”)j nc*er, ARE, AIR, etc 

CESE, see EEZE. ££T, see EAT. ££TH, see 
BATH. EETHE, see BATHE, ££V£, M 
EAVE. 
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EEVEa 

Beftves, rhymes plural of nouns, and third person 
singular present of verbs in EEVE, I EVE, etc. 

EEZE. 

Breeze, freeze, wheeze, sneeze, squeeee, and the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs m E£, cheese, ]eese,t these, ease, ap- 
I pease, disease, displease, tease, seize, eta, and the 
plurals of nouns in £A, EE, eta 

I * EF. 

Clef, IT nef,t semibref,! kef,|| deaf, eta 

EFT. 

Cleft, left, theft, weft bereft, eta 

I EG, and EGG 

I leg, beg, peg, Meg, keg 

EGE. 

I Rencge,§ see EAGUE. 

EGM. 

’ Phlegm, apothegm, parapegm, diadem, eta 

EGN. 

*n^gn,|| vain, mane, etc. 

EH. 

Eh? rhymes A, AY, £Y, EIGH. 

EIGH,seeAY. EIGHT, see ATE and ITE. EIGN, 
see AIN. EIL, see EEL and AIL. EIN, see 
AIN. EINT, see AINT. £lR,8eeAR£. 
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EIRD. 

j Weird, see EARD. 

I EIT, see EAT. EIVE, see EAVE. EIZE, see 

EEZE. EKE, see EAR. 

I EL, and ELL. 

Ell, dwell, fell, hell, knell, quell, sell, bell, cell, mell,t 
I dispel, foretell, excel, compel, befell, yell, well, tell, 
swell, spell, smell, shell, parallel, sentinel, infidel, 
' citadel, refel, repel, rebel, impel, expel, asphodel, 
petronel,t calomel, muscateL 

ELD. 

Held, geld, withheld, upheld, beheld, eld, § etc., the 
! preterites and participles of verbs in EL, ELL. 

ELF. 

I Elf, delf, pelf,§ self, shelf, himself, etc. 

I 

ELK. 

Elk, kclk,t whelk, etc. 

ELM. ' 

Elm, helm, realm, whelm, overwhelm, etc. 

ELP. 

Help, whelp, kelp,* yelp, etc. 

ELT. 

Belt, gelt,|| mdt, felt, welt,^ smelt, pelt, dwelt, dealt 
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ELVE. 

Delve, helve, shelve, twelve, etc. 

! ELVES. 

Elves, themselves, etc., the plurals of^ nouns and 
third persons singular of veibs in ELVE. 

EM. 

Gem, hem, stem, them, diadem, stratagem, anadem, 
kemb,t phlegm, condemn, contemn, etc. 

, EME, see EAM. 

I EMN. 

' Condemn, contemn, gem, hem, them. See EM, etc. 

EMPT. 

Tempt, exempt, attempt, contempt, dreamt. 

EN. 

Den, hen, fen, ken, men, pen, ten, then, when, wren, 
{ denizen. [Hyen § rhymes EEN.] 

ENCE. 

Fence, hence, pence, thence, whence, defence, ex¬ 
pense, offLnee, pretence, commence, abstinence, cir¬ 
cumference, conference, confidence, consequence, 
! continence, benevolence, concupiscence, difference, 
diffidence, diligence, eloquence, eminence, evidence, 
excellence, impenitence, impertinence, impotence, im¬ 
pudence, improvidence, incontinence, indifference, 
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indigence, indolence, inference, intelligence, innocence^ 
magnificence, munificence, negligence, omnipotence^ 
' penitence, preference, providence, recompense, refer* 
I ence, residence, reverence, vehemence, violence, sense, 
dense, cense, condense, immense, intense, propens^ 
dispense, suspense, prepense, incense, frankincense. 

ENCH. 

Bench, drench, retrench, quench, clench, stench, 
tench, trench, wench, wrench, intrench, blendLf 

END. 

Bend, mend, blend, end, fend,t lend, rend, send, 
spend, tend, vend, amend, attend, ascend, commend, 
contend, defend, depend, descend, distend, expend, 
extend, forefend, impend, rois-spend, obtend, offend, 
portend, pretend, protend, suspend, transcend, unbend 
apprehend, comprehend, condescend, discommend, re¬ 
commend, reprehend, dividend, reverend, friend, be¬ 
friend, and the preterites and participles of verbs in 
£N, etc. 

ENDS. 

Amends, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular present tense of verbs in END. 

ENE, see EAN. 


ENGE. 

Avenge, revenge, no rhyme. 
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ENGTH. 

Length, strength, etc. 

ENS. 

Lens, plural of nouns, and third peAon singular 
present of verbs, in EN. 

ENT 

Bent, lent, re»t, pent, scent, sent, shent,t spent, tent, 
vent, went, blent, cement, brent,t hent,t absent, 
me<nnt, ascent, assent, attent, augment, cement, con¬ 
tent, consent, descent, dissent, event, extent, foment, 
frequent, indent, intent, invent, lament, mis-spent, 
o’erspent, present, prevent, relent, repent, resent, 
ostent, ferment, outwent, underwent, discontent, un¬ 
bent, circumvent, represent, abstinent, accident, 
accomplishment, admonishment, acknowledgment, 
aliment, arbitrement, argument, banishment, battle¬ 
ment, blandishment, astonishment, armipotent, belH- 
potent, benevolent, chastisement, competent, comple¬ 
ment, compliment, confident, continent, corpulent, 
detriment, different, diligent, disparagement, document^ 
element, doquent, eminent, equivalent, establishment, 
evident, excellent, excrement, exigent, experiment, fir¬ 
mament, fraudulent, government, embellishment, im¬ 
minent, impenitent, impertinent, implement, impotent, 
imprisonment, improvident, impudent, incident, in¬ 
competent, incontinent, indifferent, indigent, innocent, 
insolent, instmment, irreverent, languishment, liga¬ 
ment, lineament, magnificent, management, medica- 
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ment| malecontent, monument, negligent, nourishment, 
nutriment, Occident, omnipotent, opulent, ornament, 
parliament, penitent, permanent pertinent, fraident, 
precedent, prevalent, provident, punishment, ravish'- 
meiit, regiment, resident, redolent, rudiment, sacra¬ 
ment, sedinient, sentiment, settlement, subsequent, 
supplement, intelligent, tenement, temperament, testa* 
ment, tournament, turbulent, vehement, violent, 
virulent, reverent. 

ENTS. 

Accoutrements, the plurals of nouns and third persems 
singular present tense of verbs in ENT. 

EP. 

Step, nep, skep,* rep, demirep, § eta 

EPE, 

Qepe,t keep, reap, etc. 

EPT. 

Accept, adept, except, intercept, crept, sept,* slept, 
wept, kept, etc. 

£R, and ERR. 

Her, sir, fir, burr, cur, err, aver, defer, infer, deter, 
inter, refer, transfer, confer, prefer, whirr, admin* 
ister, waggoner, islander, ax^ter, character, villager, 
cottager, dowager, forager, pillager, voyager, maa* 
sacre, gardener, slanderer, datterer, idolater, pro* 
vender, theatre, amphitheatre^ foreigner, lavender, 
messenger, passenger, sorcerer, interprt^r, officer, 
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mariner, harbinger, minister, register, canister, 

chorister, sophister, presbyter, lawgiver, philosopher, 
artrolog^r, loiterer, prisoner, grasshopper, astronomer, 
sepulchre, thunderer, traveller, murderer, usurer, 

ERCH, see EARCH. ERCE, sec ERSE. IERCE, 
see ERSE. ERD, see SARD. ERE, see EER. 

ERF. 

Serf, turf, suff, scurf, etc. 

ERGE. 

Verge, absterge,t emerge, immerge, dirge, ufge, 
purge, surge. 

ERGUE. 

Exergucit burgh. 

ERM. 

Term, firm, worm, etc. 

ERN. 

Fern, stem, discern, hem,t concern, learn, earn, 
yearn, quern,* deni,t bum, turn, etc. 

ERNE. 

Etma,t see ERN. 

ERP. 


Discerp,t see IRP. 
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ERSE. 

Verse, abstcrse, adverse, averse, converse, disperse, 
immerse, perverse, reverse, asperse, intersperse, uni¬ 
verse, amerce, coerce, hearse, purse, curse, etc. 

ERT, 

Wert, advert, assert, avert, concert, convert, con¬ 
trovert, desert, divert, exert, expert, insert, invert, 
pervert, subvert, shirt, dirt, hurt, spurt,-§ etc. 

ERTH. 

Berth, birth, mirth, earth, worth, etc. 

ERVE. 

Serve, nerve, swerve, preserve, deserve, conserve, 
observe, reserve, disserve, subserve, curve, etc. 

ES, ESS, or ESSE. 

Yes, bless, dress, cess,* chess, guess, less, mess, press, 
stress, acquiesce, access, address, assess, compress, 
confess, caress, depress, digress, dispossess, distress, 
excess, express, impress, oppress, possess, profess, 
recess, repress, redress, success, transgress, adultress, 
bashfulness, bitterness, cheerfulness, comfortless, come¬ 
liness, dizziness, diocess, drowsiness, eagerness, easi¬ 
ness, ambassadress, emptiness, evenness, fatherless, 
filthiness, foolishness, forgetfulness, forwardness, fto- 
wardness, fruitfulness, fiilsomeness, giddiness, greedi¬ 
ness, gentleness, governess, happiness, haughtiness. 
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heaviness, idleness, heinousness, hoariness, hollowness 
holiness, lasciviousness, lawfulness, laziness, littleness 
liveliness, loftiness, lioness, lowliness, manliness, mas 
terless, mightiness, motherless, motionless, nakedness 
neediness, noisomeness, numberless, patqpness, peevish 
ness, perfidiousness, pitiless, poetess, prophetess, ran 
somless, readiness, righteousness, shepherdess, sor 
ceress, sordidness, spiritless, sprightliness, stubborn 
ness, sturdiness, surliness, steadiness, tenderness 
thoughtfulness* ugliness, uneasiness, unhappiness 
votaress, usefulness, wakefulness, wantonness, weapon¬ 
less, wariness, willingness, wilfulness, weariness, wicked¬ 
ness, wilderness, wretchedness, drunkenness, childish¬ 
ness, duresse, || cesse.f 


£S£, see ££Z£. 


ESH. 

Flesh, fresh, refresh, thresh, afresh, nesh,t mesh. 

£SK, and ESQUE. 

Desk, grotesque, burlesque, arabesque, picturesque, 
moresque, etc. 

EST. 

Best, chest, crest, guest, jest, nest, pest, quest, rest, 
test, vest, lest, west, arrest, attest, bequest, contest, 
detest, digest divest, invest, palimpsest,IT alcahest,j] 
infest, molest, obtest, protest, request, suggest, unrest, 
interest, manifest, breast, abreast, etc., and the pre¬ 
terites and panidples of verbs in ESS. 
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ET. 

Betf getj jet, fret, let, met, net, set, wet, whet, yet, 
debt, abet, beg^, beset, forget, regret, alphabet, amidet, 
anchoret, calrinet, epithet, parapet, rivulet, violet, 
coronet, parroquet, basinet, wagonette, || cadet, epau* 
lette, piquette, svreat, threat, etc. 

ETCH. 

f etch, stretch, wretch, sketch, etc. 

ETE 

Effete, see EAT. 

ETH 

Elizabeth, see EATH. 

ETTE. 

Rosette, silhouette, || wagonette, || cassolette, || bet, etc, 
EVE, see EAVE. 

EUCE. 

Deuce, see USE. 

EUD. 

Feud, rude, mood, stewed, etc. 

EUM, 

Rheum, see OOM, UME. 

EUR. 

Amateur,!) connoisseur,|| bon-viveut.|| 
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EW. 

Blew, chew, dew, brew, drew, flew, few, grew, new, 
knew, hew, Jew, mew,t view, threw, yew, crew, slew, 
anew, askew, bedew, eschew, renew, review, vrithdrew, 
screw, interview, emmew,t clue, due, cfle, glue, hue, 
rue, sue, true, accrue, ensue, endue, imbue, imbrue, 
pursue, subdue, adieu, purlieu,|| perdue, |) residue, 
avenue, revenue, retinue, through, pooh, you. [News 
takes plural of«nouns, and third person singular pre¬ 
sent of verbs, of this class.] 

EWD. 

Flewd,§ lewd, screwed, see UDE. 

EWN. 

Hewn, see UNE. 

EX. 

Sex, vex, annex, convex, complex, perplex, circum* 
flex, and the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in EC, ECK. 

EXT. 

Next< pretext, and the preterites and participles of 
verba in EX 

EY. 

(As in “prey^Of rhymes AY, A. (As in *‘key*0b 
rhymes EE, EA. 

EYNE. 

£yne»§ rhymes INX 
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1 . 

Alibi,II alkali, II try, eye, high, bye, vie, etc. 

IB. 

Bib, crib, squib, drib,§ glib,§ nib, rib. 

I BE. 

Bribe, tribe, kibe,t scribe, ascribe, describe, super¬ 
scribe, prescribe, proscribe, subscribe, transcribe, in¬ 
scribe, imbibe, diatribe. 

IC. 

Catholic, splenetic, heretic, arithmetic, brick, etc. 

ICE. 

Ice, dice, mice, nice, price, rice, spice, slice, thrice, 
trice, splice, advice, entice, vice, device, concise, pre¬ 
cise, paradise, sacrifice, etc. 

ICHE and ICH, see ITCH. 

ICK. 

Brick, sick, chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, quick, stick, 
thick, trick, arithmetic, choleric, catholic, heretic, ; 
rhetoric, splenetic, lunatic, politic. j 

1 

ICT. 

Strict, addict, afflict, convict, inflict, contradict, 
Piet, etc. The preterites and participles of verbs 
in ICK, etc. | 
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Bid, chid, hid, kid, lid, slid, rid, bestrid, pyramid, 
forbid, quid,§ squid, katydid,|| etc. 

IDE. * 

Bide, chide, hide, gride,t glide, pride, ride, slide, 
side, nide,t stride, tide, wide, bride, abide, guide, 
aside, astride, beside, bestride, betide, confide, decide, 
deride, divide, preside, provide, subside, misguide, 
subdivide, etc., the preterites and participles of verbs 
in IE, IGH, and Y. 

IDES. 

Ides, besides, the plurals of nouns and third persons 
singular of verbs in IDE, etc. 

IDGE. 

Bridge, ridge, midge, fidge,§ abridge, eta 

IDST. 

Midst, amidst, didst, eta, the second persons sin< 
gular of the present tense of verbs in ID. * 

IE, or Y. 

By, buy, cry, die, dry, eye, fly, fiy, fie, hie, lie, pie, 
Plyi Pnr, rye, shy, sly, spy, sky, sty, tie, try, vie, why, 
ally, apply, awry, bely, comply, deer)-, defy, descry, 
deny, imply, espy, outvie, outfly, rely, reply, supply, 
unde, amplify, beautify, certify, crucify, deify, dignify, 
edify, falsify, fortify, gratify, glorify, indemnify, justify, 
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magnify, modify, mollify, mortify, pacify, petrify, purify, 
putrify, qualify, ratify, rectify, sanctify, satisfy, scarify, 
signify, specify, stupefy, terrify, testify, verify, vilify, 
vitrify, vivify, prophesy, high, nigh, sigh, thigh. [Such 
words as “4unacy,** “polygamy,” “tyrrany,” cannot 
well be used, as it is difficult to get the “ y** sound 
without over-accentuating it ] 

lECE, see EASE. 

« 

I ED. 

Pied, side, sighed, rhymes with preterites and parti* 
ciplesof verbs in Y or IE. 

lEF. 

Grief, chief, ficf,t thief, brief, belief, relief, reef, beef, 
leaf, sheaf, etc. 

lEGE. 

Liege, siege, assiege, besiege. 


lELD. 

Field, yield, shield, wield, afield, weald,* and the 
terites and participles of verbs in EAL. 


lEN, see EEN. 
lEND. 

(As in “fiend”), rhymes preterites and partkfyies 
of verbs in £AN, ££N« (As in “firlend”), tifyfnes 
£ 
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lER. 

. Pier, bier, tier, rhymes EER. 



lERCE. 

Fierce, pierce, tierce. 

lEST. 

Priest, rhymes EAST. (" Dicst,” 
gular present, alf times pronounced as a monosyllable, 
rhymes " spiced,” etc.) 

lEVE. 

(As in “ sieve ”), rhymes “give,” see IVE* (As in 
“grieve”), rhymes EVE, EAVE. 

lEU, lEW. 

Lieu, II review, rhyme EW, UE, etc. 

lEZE. 

Friese, rhymes EEZE, etc. 

IF, IFF. 

If, skiff, stiff, whiff, cliff, sniff, § tiff, § hieroglyph. 

IFE. 

RUe, fife;, knife, wife, strife, hfe. 

IFT. 

6 ifti drift, sbifti lift, rift, sift, thrift, adrift, etc., and 
the pfikerites and participles of verbs in IFF. 
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IG. 

Big, dig, gig, fig, pig, rig,§ sprig, twig, swig, 5 
grig,* Whig, wig, jig, prig. 

*■ IGE. 

Oblige, no rhyme. 

IGH, see IE. IGHT, see ITE. 

* 

IGM. 

Paradigm, rhymes I ME. 

' IGN, see INE. IGUE, see EAGUE. 

IKE. 

Dike, like, pike, spike, strike, alike, dislike, shrike^ 
glike.t 

IL, ILL. 

Bill, chill, 6 U, drUl, gill, hill, Ul, kill, mill, pill, quiU, 
rill, shrill, fill, skill, spill, still, swill, § thrill, till, trill, 
will, distil, fulfil, instil, codicil, daffodil. 

ILCH. 

Filch, milch. 

ILD. 

(As in “ diild *’}, rhymes mild, wild, etc., the pre¬ 
terites and participles of verbs of one syllalde in ILE, 
> nr of more syllables, provided the accent be on the 
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last. (As in *^gild*’), rhymes build, rebuild, etc., and 
the preterites and participles of verbs in ILL. 

ILE. 

Bile, chyle,ir Ale, guile, isle, mile, pile, ismile, stile, 
style, tile, vile, while, awhile, compile, revile, dcAle, 
exile, erewhile, reconcile, beguile, aisle. [There is also 
the ** eel ” sound, as in imported words like bastile, |j 
pastile,i| rhyming with EEL, EAL.] 

ILGE. 

Bilge, no rhyme. 

ILK. 

Milk, silk, bilk,§ whilk,* etc. 


ILN. 

Kiln, no rhyme. 

ILT. 

Gilt, jilt, built, quilt, guilt, hilt, spilt, stilt, tilt, milt • 

ILTH. 

Filth, tilth, spilth, etc. 

IM. 

Bitm, dim, grim, him, rim, skim, slim, trim, whim, 
prim, Iteb, hymn, limn. 
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IMfi. V 

(As in "limb**}, rhymes IM» (As in "dimb^, rhymes 
IME. 

IME. 

Chime, thiie, grime, § climb, clime, crime, prime, 
mime, rhyme, slime, thyme, lime, sublime. 

IMES. 

Betimes, sometimes, etc. Rhymfs the plurals of 
nouns and third persons singular present tense of 
verbs in IME. 

IMN, see IM. 

IMP. 

Imp, limp, pimp,§ gimp, jimp. 

IMPSE. 

Glimpse. Rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular present tense of verbs in IMP. 

IN, INN. 

Bin, chin, din, hn, gin, gnn, in, inn, kin, pin, shin, 
sin, spin, skin, linn,* ^in, twin, tin, win, within, 
javelin, b^n, whin, baldachin,t cannOdn. 

INC 

Zinc, rhymes INK. 

INCE. 

Mince, prince, since, quinc^ rinsei'wfnce^ coovinoe^ 
evince; 
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INCH. 

Chacb, winch, pinch, inch. 

INCT. 

Instinct, distinct, extinct, precinct, succinct, tinct,t 
&C., and the preterites and participles of certain verbs 
in INK, as linked, pinked, &c. 

IND. 

(As in *'bind’’), find, mind, blind, kind, grind, rind, 
wind, behind, unkind, remind, etc., and the preterites 
and participles of verbs in 1 N£, IGN, etc. (As in 
**rescind**)» preterites and participles of verbs in IN* 

INE. 

Dine, brine, mine, chine, fine, line, nine, pine, shine, 
shrine, kine^ thine, trine, twine, vine, wine, whine, com¬ 
bine, coniine, decline, define, incline, enshrine, entwine, 
opine, redine, refine, repine, superfine, interline, coun¬ 
termine, undennine, supine, concubine, porcupine, 
diving sign, assign, consign, design, eyne,t condign, 
indign.t [There is also the short "ine," as in "disci-* 
pline,** rhvming IN.] 

ING. 

Bring, sing, cling, fling, king, ring, sling, spring, 
sting, string, ging,t swing, wing, wring, thing, etc., and 
the participles of the present tense in ING, with the 
accent on the antepenultimate, as " recovering.* 
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INGE. 

Cringe, fringe, binge, singe, springe, swinge,§ tinge, 
twinge, infringe. 

INK. 

Ink, thin^, wink, drink, blink, brink, chink, clink, 
link, pink, shrink, irink, slink, stink, bethink, forethink, 
skink,t s\vink.t 

INQUE. 

Cinque, uppropinque, see INK. 

INSE. 

Kinsc, see INCE, 

I NT, 

Dint, mint, hint, flint, lint, print, squint, asquint, i 
imprint, sprint,ir quintlT j 

INTH. 

riinlh,t hyacinth, l.ibyrinth. |j 

I NX. 

Mmx,§ sphinx,ii jinks,§ plural of nouns, and third 
person singular present of verb in INK. 

IP. 

Chip, lip, hip, clip, dip, drip, lip, nip, sip, rip, scrip, . 
ship, skip, slip, snip, strip, tip, trip, whip, equip, elder- 
I ship, fellowship, workmanship, rivalship, and all words 
in SHIP with the accent on the antepenultimate. 

I PE. 

Gripe, pipe, ripe, snipe, t>'pe, stripe, wipe, archetype, ^ ^ 
prototype. { 
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IPSE. 

Eclipse. Rhymes, the plurals of nouns and third 
persons singular present tense in II. 

IQUE. • 

Oblique, cliqueyli critique,]|bd 7 ique,]| antique, pique,{) 
see EAK. 

IRySeeUR. IRCH, see URCH. IRD, see URD. 


IRE. 

Fire, dire, hire, ire, lyre, mire, quire, sire, spire, 
squire, wire, tire, attire, acquire, admire, aspire, con- 
j spire, desire, inquire, entire, expire, inspire, require, 
retire, transpire, pyre, gipsire,t gire.t 

IRGE, see ERGE, 

IRK. 

Dirk, firk, }»kirk, stirk,* quirk, § shirk, work; burke, 
murk, 

IRL. 

Girl, whirl,* twirl, curl, furl, churl, thirl,* etc. 

f 

IRM. 

Firm, affirm, confirm, infirm, worm, term, chinn,t 
etc. 

IRE. 

Whirr, skirr,§ see UR. 

IRP. 


Chirp, see URF* 
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IRST, see URST. IRT, sec URT. 

IRTII. 

Birth, earth, dearth, worth. 

IS, pronounced like IZ. 

Is, his, whiz. 

ISS. 

Bliss, miss, hiss, kiss, this, abyss, amiss, submiss, 
dismiss, remiss, wis,t Dis, spiss.t 

ISC. 

Dis^ whisk, risk, see ISK. 

ISE, sec ICE and IZE!. 

ISH. 

Dish, fish, wish, cuish,t pish, § squish. § 

ISK 

Brisk, frisk, disc, risk, whisk, basilisk, tamarisk. 

ISM. 

Chrism, solecism, anachronism, abysm, schism, 
syllogism, witticism, critidsm, oxganism, heroism, 
prism, egotism, catadysm. 

ISP. 

Crisp, wisp, lisp. 
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1 ST. 

Fist, list, mist, twist, wrist, assist, consist, desist,^ 
exist, insist, persist, resist, subsist, alchemist, ame¬ 
thyst, anatomist, antagonist, annalist, evangelist, 
eucharist, exorcist, herbalist, humorist, oculist, organ¬ 
ist, satirist, etc., and the preterites and participles of 
verbs in ISS, etc. 

IT. 

Bit, Cit,§ hU, fit, grit, flit, knit, pit, quit, sit, split, 
twit, wit, chit,§ whit, writ, admit, acquit, commit, 
emit, omit, outwit, permit, remit, submit, transmit, 
refit, benefit, perquisite, 

ITCH. 

Ditch, pitch, rich, which, flitch, itch, stitch, switch, 
twitch, witch, bewitch, niche, enrich, fitch. 

ITE, and IGHT. 

Bite, cite, kite, blite, mite, quite, rite, smite, spite, 
trite, white, write, contrite, disunite, despite, indite, 
excite, incite, invite, polite, requite, recite, unite, re¬ 
unite, aconite, appetite, parasite, proselyte, expedite, 
blight, benight, bright, fight, flight, fright, height, 
light, knight, night, might, wight, plight, right, tight, 
slight, sight, spright, wight, affright, alight, aright, 
foresight, dciight, despite, unsight, upright, benight, 
bedigbt,t oversight, height, accite, § pight. § 

ITH. 

Pith, smith, frith,* sith.t (** With * has strictly no 
rhyme.) 
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ITHE. 

* Hithe^ blithe, tithe, scythe, writhe, lithe. 

- IT& 

Quits, rhymes plural of nouns, and third person sin¬ 
gular, present of verbs in IT. 

IVE. 

(As in " fivc’OjJ^hymes dive, alive, gyve, hive, drive, 
rive, shrive, strive, thrive, arrive, connive, contrive^ 
deprive,derive,revive,survive. (As in "give'*), rhymes 
Live, sieve, fugitive, positive, sensitive, etc. 

IX. 

Fix, six, mix, nix,§ affix, infix, prefix, transfix, inter¬ 
mix, crucifix, etc., and the pluraU of nouns and third 
persons singular of verbs in ICK. 

IXT. 

Betwixt. Rhymes, the preterites and paiticifdes of 
verbs in IX 

ISE, and IZE. 

Prise, wise, rise, size, guise, disguise, advise^ author¬ 
ise, canonise, agonis^§ chastise, civilise^ comprise, 
criticise, despise^ devise, enteipris^ excise, exodoef 
idolise, immortalise, premise, revise, signalise^ solein- 
ttise, surprise, surmise^ suffice, sacrifice, sympathise, 
tyrannise, and the phimls of nouns and thiid persons 
singular present tense of verbs in I£ or Y« 
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O 

Mo*,t calico, bo,{ portico, go, ago, undergo, ho, 
though, woe^ adagio,ir seraglio,|| owe, htBxx, crow, lo, 
no, fro^t so. • 

OACH. 

Broach, coach, poach, abroach, approach, encroach 
reproach, loach. 

* OAD, see ODE. 

OAF. 

Oaf,t loaf. 

OAK. 

Cloak, oak, croak, soak, joke, see OK£. 

OAL,sccOLE. OAM,seeOME. OAN, sec ONE. 
CAP, see OPE. OAR, see ORE. OARD, see 
ORD. OAST, see OST. OAT, see OTE. 

OATH. 

Oath, loath, both, see OTH. * 

OAVES. 

Loaves groves, roves, cloves, etc. 

OAX 

Hoai^ coax, thymes plural of nouns, and third per¬ 
son present of verbs in OKE. 
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OB. 

Cob, fob, § bob, lob, hob, nob, mob, knob, sob, rob, 
throb, cabob,|| swab,IT squab. § 

' 013E. 

Olobe, lobe, probe, robe, conglobc. 

OC£, see OS£. 

OCH. 

Loch,* epoch, see OCK. 

OCHE. 

Caroche,l| gauche. i| 

OCK. 

Block, lock, cock, clock, crock, dock, frock, flock, 
knock, mock, rock, shock, stock, sock, brock, hough. 

OCT. 

Concoct, rhymes the preterites and participles of 
verbs in OCK. 

OD, 

Cod, clod, God, rod, sod, trod, nod, plod, odd, shod, 
quod,§ pod, wad, quad,§ odd, hod, tod.* 

ODE. 

Bode, ode, code, mode, rode, abode, corrode, ex* 
plode, forebode, commode, incommode, episode, Ma* 
inode,II road, toad, goad, load, etc., and the preteiites 
and participles of verbs in OW, OWE. 
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ODGE. 

Dodge, § lodge, Hodge, podge, § bodge.t 

OE. 

(As in “shoe”), rhymes 00. (As in “ toe"), rhymes 
foe, doe, roe, sloe, mistletoe, OWE and OW. 

OFF. 

Doff, off, scojTy cough, etc. 

OFT. 

Oft, croft, soft, aloft, etc., and the preterites and 
participles of verbs in OFF, etc. 

OG. 

Hog, bog, cog,f dog, clog, fog, frog, log, jog, § agog, § 
Gog, prog, § quog,* shog, § tog, § pollywog,* dialogue, 
epilogue, synagogue, catalogue, pedagogue. 

OGE. 

Gamboge, rouge. 

OGUE. 

(As in"roguerhymes vogue,prorogue, collogue,* 
disembogue; (As in " cataloguerhymes OG. 

OH, 

Oh, rtiymes OW and OWE. 

DICE. 

Choice, voice, rejoice. 
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OID. 

Void, avoid, devoid, asteroid, alkaloid, etc, and the 
preterites and participles of verbs in OY. 

. OIF. 

Coif,ir no rhyme. 

OIGN. 

Coign, II rhymes OIN. 

OIL. 

Oil, boil, coil, moil, soil, spoil, toil, despoil, embroil 
recoil, turmoil, disembroil. 

OIN. 

Coin, join, subjoin, groin, loin, adjoin, conjoin, dis¬ 
join, enjoin, foin, t proin, f purloin, rejoin. 

OINT, 

Oint, joint, point, disjoint, anoint, appoint, aroint,t 
disappoint, counterpoint^ 

OIR. 

(Asin **choif’), rhymes IRE, but the foreign sound, 
as in "devoir,” "reservoir,” is nearer AR, but must 
not be so rhymed. "Coir” is a dissyllable. 

OISE. 

Poise, noise, counterpoise, equipoise, etc., and the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs in OY. ("Turquoise** would ihyme 
with plurals of AH, etc,] 
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QIST. 

Hoist, moist, foist, § the preterites and participles ol 

verbs in OICE. . * 

OIT, 

Doit, § exploit, adroit, quoit, etc. 

OKE. 

Broke, choke, smoke, spoke, stroke, yoke, bespoke, 
invoke, provoke, revoke, cloak, oak, soak. 

OL. 

Alcohol, loll,§ doll, extol, capitol, MoU, Poll, etc. 

OLD. 

Old, bold, cold, gold, hold, mold, scold, sold, told, 
behold, enfold, unfold, uphold, withhold, foretold, 
manifold, marigold, preterites and participles of verbs 
in OLL, OWL, OLE, and OAL. 

OLE. 

Bole, dole, jole, hole, mole, pole, sole, stole, whole, 
shoal, cajole, girandole, |) condole, parole, || patrolc,|i 
f>istole,l| consomi aureole, || vole,* coal, foal, goal; 
lii 9 wl, roll, scndl, toll, troll, droll, poll, control, enrol, 
soul, etc. 

OLL. 

(Asia ^*]oll *^1 rhymes OL. (Asin ^droU")* rhymes 

OLE. 

OLN. 

^tol^ni swoln. 
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OLP. 


Holp,t golpe.ir 

OLT. 


Dolt) coV» jolt| holt, dolt,§ 
moult. 


OLVE. 


revolt, thunderbolt} 


Solve, absolve, resolve, convolve, involve, devolve, 
dissolve, revolve. 

OM. 

OM is by general consent degraded to UM ; Tom, 
from, Christendom, aplomb. || But for " whom,’* see 
OOM. 

OMH. 

(As in "tomb”), see OOM. (As in "comb”), see 
OME, clomb. (As in " bomb ”), see UM. " Rhomb ” 
has no rh>me. (As in " aplomb ”i(), sec OM. 


OME. 

Dome, home, momc, foam, roam, loam. 

OMP. 

Pomp, swamp, romp. 

OMPT. 

Prompt, preterite and participle of romp. 


ON. 

(As in "don”), rhymes on, con, upon, anon,bonne ;|| 
(as in " won rhymes ton, fun, done, et& [By aome^ 
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“gone,** “hone,” and other like words are so pro¬ 
nounced as to rhyme with “ on.”] 

ONCE. 

(As in “sconce”)* rhymes response, etc. (As in 
“ once ”)* rhymes dunce, etc. 

ONCH. 

Conch, jonque.ir 

OND. 

Pond, bond, fond, beyond, abscond, correspond, 
despond, diamond, vagabond, etc., and the preterites 
and participles of verbs in ON. 

ONDE. 

Blonde,II rhymes OND. 

ONE. 

Prone, bone, drone, throne, alone, stone, tone, lone, 
zone, atone, enthrone, dethrone, postpone, grown, 
flown, disown, thrown, sown, own, loan, shown, over¬ 
thrown, groan, blown, moan, known, cone, loan, etc. 
[With regard to ^gone” and “shone,” some pro¬ 
nounce them so that they rhyme with “ one: ” others 
so that the first rhymes with “ lawn,” and the second* 
with “prone.'*] 

ONG. 

(As in “ long ”)»rhymes prong, song, thong, strong, 
throng, wrongs along, belong, prolong. (As in 
amoi^ ”), rhymes hung, tongue, etc. 

ONGE. 

Sponge, see UNGE. 
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ONGUE, see UNG. 

ONK. 

(As in " monk ”), rhymes ** drunk.” (As in cotik**i)t 
rhymes jonque.ir 

ONQUE. 

Jonque,ir see ONK. 

ONSE. 

Response, sconce, ensconce. 

ONT. 

(As in “font”)> rhymes want. (As n "front”), 
rhymes punt, etc. [The abbreviated n^atives, won’t, 
don’t, rhyme together.] 

00 . 

Coo, woo, shoe, two, too, who, do, ado, undo, 
through, you, true, blue, flew, stew, etc. See O, U£, 
EW, etc. 

OOCH, see OACH. 

OOD. 

(As in "brood”), rhymes mood, food, rood, feud, 
illude, etc., the preterites and participles of verbs in 
00, and EW, U£, etc. (As in " wood rhymesgood, 
hood, stood, withstood, understood, could, would, 
brotherhood, livelihood, likelihood, neighbourhood, 
widowhood. (As in " blood % rhymes flood, co<h mud, 
etc. 
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OOF. 

Hoof, proof, roof, woof, aloof, disproof, reproof, 
behoof. 

OOH. 

« 

Pooh,§ rhymes £W, etc. 

OOK. 

Book, brook, cook, crook, hook, look, rook, shook, 
took, mistook, undertook, forsook, stook,* betook. 

OOL. 

Cool, fool, pool, school, stool, tool, befool, spool,t 
buhl,|| pule, rule. 

OOM. 

Gloom, groom, loom, room, spoom,t bloom, doom, 
tomb, entomb, whom, womb, plume, spume, etc. 


OON, sec UNE. 

Boon, soon, moon, noon, spoon, swoon, buffoon, 
lampoon, poltroon, tune^ prune, coon,§ }une^ hewn, 
dune,* shalloon, dragoon. 

OOP. 

Loop, poop, scoop, stoop, troop, droop, whoop, coop, 
hoop, soup^ group, dupe. 

OOR. 

(As In "boor*), rhymes poor, moor, tour,|| amour. 
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paramour, ii contour, pure, sure, your, etc (As in 
** door”), rhymes floor, bore, pour, etc 

OOSE, 

Goose, lv>ose, juice, truce, deuce, noose, use, profuse, 
seduce, etc 

OOT, 

(As in ** root”), rhymes boot, coot, hoot, loot, || shoot, 
toot,§ suit, fruit, lute, impute, etc. (As in *‘foot'0y 
rhymes put, [It is difficult to say whether ‘^soot” 
should rhyme ** root "or but,” the pronunciation so 
varies.] 

OOTH. 

(As in ** booth rhymes smooth, soothe, etc (As 
in ** toothrhymes youth, uncouth, truth. 

OOVE. 

Groove, see OVE, 

OOZE. 

Ooze, noose, whose, choose, lose^ use, abuse, the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs in EW, UE. 

OP. 

Chop, hop, drop, crop, fop, § top, pop^ prop* flop, $ 
shop, slop sop, stop, swop^§ underprop. 
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OPE. 

Hope, cope, mope, grope, pope, rope, scope, slope, 
trope, aslope, eiope, interlope, telescope, heliotrope, 
horoscope, antelope, etc., and ope, contracted in poetry 
for open. * 

OPH. 

Soph,IT see OFF. 

OPT. 

Adopt, rhymes*with the preterites and participles of 
verbs in OP,etc. 

OQUE. 

Equivoque, see OAK. 

OR. 

Or, for, creditor, counsellor, competitor, emperor, 
ancestor, ambassador, progenitor, conspirator, con¬ 
queror, governor, abhor, metaphor, bachelor, senator, 
etc., and every word in OR having the accent on the 
last, or last syllable but two, pour, bore, tore, boar 
hoar, war, corps, i| tor.* 

ORB. 

Oib, 8orb,Y corb.t 

ORCE, see ORSE. 

ORCa 

Scotch, torch, porch, etc. 
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ORD. 

(As in ^ cord'O) rhymes lord, record, accord, abbon^d, 
ho^, boardi aboard, ford, afford, sword, and the pre* 
terites and participles of verbs in OAR, ORE. (As in 
<< word”), rfiymes bird, stirred, absurd, erred,cur^ etc 

ORDE. 

Hoide, see ORD. 

ORE. 

Bore, core, gore, lore, more, ore, pore, score shorr, 
snore, sore, store, swm, tore, wore, adore, afore, 
ashore, deplore explore, implore restore, forebore, 
foieswore, heretofore hdlebore, sycamore, albicore, 
boar, oar, roar, soar, four, door, floor, o'er, orator, 
senator, abhor. 

ORGE. 

George gorge, disgorge, regorge, forge 

ORK. 

Ork,t cork, fork, stork, pork. 

ORLD. 

World, rhymes with the preterites and participles of 
verbs in URL and IRL. 


ORM. 

(As in '^form^L rhymes storm,confmi, ddontt. fn- 
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fom, perform, reform, misinform, uniform, multiTorm, 
tranitform. (As in ** wot in rhymes " term,” ERM. 

ORN. 

Bom, com, mom, bom, scorn, thorn, adorn, suborn, 
unicorn, som,ir capricorn, shorn, torn, worn, lorn, for¬ 
lorn, lovelorn, sworn, foresworn, overborne, foreborne, 
mourn. 

. ORP. 

Thorp,* rhymes ARP. 

ORPS. 

Coip8,|| rhymes ORE. 

ORPSE. 

Corpse, rhymes plurals of nouns, and preterites and 
participles of verbs in ARP. 

ORSE. 

Horse, endorse, unhorse, force, remorse, coarse,, 
course^ tors^f morse,t corse, etu 

Jt 

ORST, see URST. 

CRT. 

Rhort^ soit, exhort, consort, distort, extort, resort 
fSlQKt, snort, mort,|| wart, fort, port, court, report. 
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CRTS. 

OrtSyt plural of nouns, and third person singular 
present of verbs in ORT. 

‘ ORTH. 

(As in •* north rhymes fourth. (As in ** worth **). 
rhymes birth, earth, &c. 

OSE. 

(As in “jocose”), rhymes close, dos*e, morose, gross, 
engross, verbose. (As in “pose"), rhymes close, dose, 
hose, chose, glose, froze, nose, prose, those, rose, 
compose, depose, disclose, dispose, discompose, ex¬ 
pose, impose, enclose, interpose, oppose, propose, 
recompose, repose, suppose, transpose, arose, presup¬ 
pose, foreclose, etc., and the plurals of nouns and 
apostrophised preterites and participles of verbs in 
OW, OE, O, etc. (As in “ lose”), rhymes use, eta 
See OOZE, USE. 

OSH. 

Bosh,§ wash, &c. 

OSM. 

Microcosm,(i no rhyme, 

OSQUE, OSK. 

MosqueJI kiosk.|| 

OSS. 

Boss, cross, dross, moss, loss, across, albatross, 
doss, { emboss* 
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OST. 

(As in " cost*'), rhymes frost, lost, accost, etc., and 
I the preterites and participles of words in OSS. (As in 
I “ ghost**), rhymes post, most, coast, and second person 
I singular present of verbs in OW, as ow’st. (As in 
dost **), rhymes UST. 

or. 

Clot, cot, blot^ got, hot, jot, lot, knot, not, plot, pot, 
I scot, shot, polyglot, sot,§ spot, apricot, trot, rot, grot, 
begot, forgot, allot, complot, yacht, quat, § melilot, 
‘ counterplot. 

j OTCH. 

Botch,§ notch, crotch,t blotch, Scotch, watch. 


OTE. 

Note, vote, lote,t mote, quote, rote, wrote, smote, 
denote, tote,* promote, remote, devote, anecdote, anti¬ 
dote, boat, coat, bloat, doat, float, gloat, goat, oat, 
overfloat, afloat, throat, moat. 

OTH. 

(As in "broth**), rhymes cloth, froth, troth, wrath. 
(As in "both**), rhymes loth, sloth, oath, growth. 
[" Moth ** has no rhyme* though at times pronounced 
to rhyme " cloth.**] 

OTHE. 




Oothe, loathe (with "s** added rhymes "oaths;** 
though "clothes,** the noun, in comic verse may rhyme 
With " snows,** being colloquially spoken " clo*a **). 
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OU. 

(As io “ thou ”), sec O W. (As in ** yon **)» W 00. 

OUBT. 

Doubt, see OUT. 

OUC 

Caoutchouc, rhymes bool&fl 

OUCH. 

Couch, pouch, vouch, slouch, § avouch, crouch. 

OUCHE. 

Cartouche, II buche.T 

OUD. 

Shroud, cloud, loud, proud, aloud, crowd, o'er« 
shroud, etc, and the preterites and participles of verbf 
in OW. 

OUGH has various pronunciations; see OFF, OW, 
OWE, OCK, O, EW, and UFF. 

OUGE. 

(As in ** rouge ^), rhymes gamboge. 

OUGHT. 

Bought, thought, ought, brought Iwp Ao n gh t^ 
fonght, Qon^t, souf^ wrought, beson^it, hethoni^ 
methought, aught, naught, diught, taught, the. 
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OUL. 

(At in $ee OWL. (As in **sour*), see 

OLE. 

OULD. 

Mould, fold, old, cold, etc., and the preterites and 
participles of verbs in OWL, OLL, and OLE. 

. OULT. 

Moult See OLT. 

OUN. 

Noun, see OWN, 

OUNCE. 

Bottnce,§ flounce, renounce, pounce, ounce, de¬ 
nounce, pronounce. 

OUND. 

(As in bound”), rhymes found, mound, ground, 
hound, pound, round, sound, wound (verb), abound, 
aground, around, confound, compound, expound, pro¬ 
found, rebound, resound, propound, surround, etc., aQd 
the preterites and participles of verbs in OWN. (As in 
^ wound ”—^the noun), rhymes preterites and participles 
of verbs in OON. UNE. etc. 

OUNO, 


Young, see UNG. 
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OUNT. 

Count, mount, fount, amount, dismount, remount, 
surmount, account, discount, miscount, account 

OUP. 

Stoup,t group, see OOP. 

OUPH, or OUPilE , 

Ouphc or ouphjt sec OOF. 

OUQUE. 

Chibouque,11 see l^KE. 

OUR. 

(As ill “hour”),rhymes lour, sour, our, scour,deflowV, 
devour, boVr, tow’r, etc. (As in “ pour ”), rhymes bore, 
more, roar, pour, war, etc. (As in “ tour ”), rhymes your, 
amour,II contour, pure, etc. | 

I 

OURGE. 

Scourge, rhymes URGE. 

OURN. 

(As in “ adjourn ’0, rhymes URN. (As in “ mourn **), 
rhymes CRN. 

OURNE. 

Dourne.t rhymes ORN. 
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OURS. 

(As in **ours’*X rhymes the plurals of nouns and 
third persons singular present tense of verbs in OUR 
and OW'R. (As in ** yours "X rhymes the plurals of 
nouns and third persons singular present tense of verbs 
in URE, OOR, etc. 

OURS£« 

Course, see ORSE. 


OURT. 


Court, see ORT. 


OURTH. 


Fourth, sec ORTH. 


OUS. 


Nous,§ house, mouse, chouse,§ douse,§ etc, 

OUSE. 

(As in "house"—noun), rhymes nous.§ (As in 
"spouse"), rhymes browse^ and plural of nouns and 
third persons singular present of verbs in OW. 


OUST, 

Joustft rhymes UST. 

OUT. 

Bout, stout, out, clout, pout, gout, grout, rout, scout, 
shout, tout,§ snottt,§ spout, stout, sprout, trout, abouti 
devout, wi^out, throughout, doubt, redoubt, misdoubty 
drought, &c. 
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OUTH. 

(As in mouth”—noun), rhymes south, drouth, etc. 
(As in “ youth rhymes truth. (As in “ mouth”—^verb), 
no rhyme. 

OVE. 

(As in “wove”)> rhymes inwove, interwove, hove, 
alcove, clove, grove, behove, rove, stove, strove, throve, 
I drove. (As in “dove”), rhymes love, shove, glove, 
above. (As in “move”), rhymes approve, disprove, 
disapprove, improve, groove, prove, reprove, etc. 

OW. 

(As in “now'9, rh>mes bow, how, mow, cow, brow, 
sow, vow, prow, avow, allow, trow, disallow, endow, 
bough, plough, slough (mire), thou, etc. (As in “blow”), 
ihymes stow, crow, bow, flow, glow, grow, know, low, 
mow, row, show, sow, strow, slow, snow, throw, below, 
l)estow, foreknow, outgrow, overgrow, overflow, over¬ 
throw, reflow, foreshow, go, no, toe, foe, owe, wo, oh, 
so, lo, though, hoe, ho, ago, forego, undergo, dough, 
roe, sloe, and sew. 

OWD. 

Crowd, see OUD 

OWE. 

Owe, sec OW. 

OWU 

(As in “ cowl ”), rhymes growl, owl, fowl, howl, prowl, 
scowl, fowl, Stc. (As in “bowl”), rhymes soul, hole, 
goal, dole. 
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OWN. 

(As in ** brown *0» rhymes town, clown, crown, down, 
drown, frown, gown, adown, renown, embrown, noun. 
(As in "thrown”), rhymes shown, blown, tone, bone, 
moan, own, etc. 

OWSE. 

Bowse,IT rouse, see OUSE 

OWTH. 

Growth, oath, both 

OWZE 

Blowze, browse, rouse^ spouse, carouse, touse,§ 
espouse, the verbs to house, mouse, etc., and the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs in OW. 

OX. 

i 

Ox, box, fox, equinox, orthodox, heterodox, the 
plurals of nouns and third persons singular present 
tense of verbs in OCK. 

OY. 

Boy, buoy,ir coy, employ, cloy, joy, toy, alloy, annoy, 
convoy, decoy, destroy, enjoy, employ. 

OYNT. 

AroyDt,t see OINT. 
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OYLE. 

Scroyle,+ see OIL. 

OYNE. 

Royne,t see OIN. 

OZ. 

(As in *'poz*^), rhymes was. (As in "coz”)* rhymes 
buzz. , 

OZE. 

Gloze, see OSE. 


u. 

OrmoluJ| few, adieu, || lieu, H through, do, true, toa 


UB. 

Cub, club, dub, chub, drub,§ grub, hub,§ rub, snub,§ 
shrub, tub. 

UBE. 

Cube, tube. 


UCE. 

Truce, sluice, spruce, deuce, conduce, deduce, induce, 
introduce, puce, produce, seduce, traduce, juice, reduce, 
use, abuse, profuse, abstruse, disuse, excuse, misuse, 
obtuse, recluse. 


UCH. 

Much, touch, such, see UTCH. 


._ k 
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UCK. 

Buck, luck, pluck, suck, struck, tuck, truck, duck. 

UCT. 

Conduct, deduct, instruct, obstruct, aqueduct. The 
preterites and participles of verbs in UCK. 

UD. 

Bud, scud, stud, mud, cud, blood, flood. Suds ” 
rhymes plurals of nouns and third person present 

I singular of verbs in UI).] 

I 

UDK. 

i 

Rude, crude, prude, allude, conclude, delude, eluiU\ 
exclude, exude, saood,t include, intrude, obtrude, 
seclude, altitude, fortitude, gratitude, interlude, latitude, 
longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, 
vicissitude, aptitude, habitude, ingratitude, inaptitude \ 
lassitude, plenitude, promptitude, servitude, similitude, 
lewd, feud, brood, etc., and the preterities and patti- 
ciples of verbs in £\V, U£, etc. 

f 

UDGE. I 

f I 

Judge, drudge, grudge, trudge, adjudge, prejudge, i 
fudge,§ smudge, nudge, budge,§ sludge.* | 


UE. 

True, hue, see EW, 00, etc. 


I 

I 
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UFF. 

BufT, cuff, chuff,§ bluff, huff, gruff, luff,IT puff, Sfluff, 
nuff, ruff, rebuff, counterbuff, rough, tough, enough, 
slough (cast skin), chough, etc. 

UFT. 

Tuft, rhymes the preterites and participles of verbs 
m UFF. » 

UG. 

Lug,§ bug, dug, drug, hug, jug, rug, slug, smug,§ 
snug, mug, shrug, pug. 


UGH. 

Pugh (old form of “ pooh”), see 00. 

UGUE. 

Fugue,IT no rhyme. 

UHL. 

Buhl, 11 see ULE, OOL. 

UICE. 

Sluice, see USE. 

UIDE. 

Guide, see IDE. 




GuikI, tee ILD. 


UtLU 
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UJLT. 

Guilty see I{«T. 

UINT. 

Squint, see INT, 

UISE. 

(Asin "guisesee 1S£. (As in "bruise^, see 
USE. 

UlSH 

Cuishyt see ISH. 

UIT. 

Fruiij bruit,t suit, see OOT, UTE, 

UKE. 

Duke, puke,t rebuke, fluke,§ chibouque,|| etc. 

UL, and ULL. 

(As in cud % rhymes dull, gull, hull, lull, mull, null, 
tniU^t skull, annul, disannul. (As in " full"), rhymiw 
wqolg bull, pull, bountiful, fanciful, sorrowful, dutiful, 
men^l, wonderful, worshipful, and every word ending 
in ful, having the accent on the ante-penultimate. 

ULCH. 

gu]di.t 
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ULE. 

Mule, pule,t Yule, rule, overrule, ridicule, misrule, 
fool, tool, buhLil [Gules, heraldic term, rhymes plural 
of nouns, and third person singular present of verbs 
tn ULE, etc,] 

ULF. 

Gulf, no rhyme. 

ULGE. 

Bulge, indulge, divulge, etc. 

ULK. 

Hulk, hulk, skulk, sulk. 

ULM. 

Culm,IT no rhyme. 

ULP. 

Gulp, sculp, pulp, ensculp.§ 

ULSE. 

Pulse, repulse, impulse, expulse, convulse, msulse.f 

ULT. 

Result, adult, exult, consult, indult, occult, insult, 
diihcult, catapult,II etc. 

UM 

Crum,t chum,§ drum, glum,§ gum, hum, mum,§ 
scum, i^um, sum. swum, thrum,ir thumb, dumb, 
succumb come, become, overcome, burdensome, 


r 
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cumbersome, frolicsome, humoursome, quarrelsome, 
troublesome, encomium, opium, ctu 

UMB. 

Dumb, thumb, crumb. See UM. 

UME. 

Fume, plume, assume, consume, perfume, resume, 
presume, deplume, room, doom, tomb, rheum. 

• UMP. 

Bump, pump, jump, lump, plump, rump, stump, 
trump, thump, clump. 

UN. 

Dun, gun, nun, pun, run, sun, shun, tun, stun, spun, 
begun, son, won, ton, done, one, none, undone. 

UNCE. 

Dunce, once, etc. 

UNCIl. 

Bunch, punch, hunch, lunch, munch, scrunch,§ 
crunch.§ 

UNCT. 

Defunct, disjunct, rhymes preterites and participles 
of verbs in UNK. 

UND. 

Fund, refund, preterites of verbs in UN, etc. 

UNE. 

June, tune, untune, jejune, prune, croon, hewn, 
swoon, moon, soon, etc. 
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UNG. 

Bung, clung, dung, flung, hung, rung, strung, sung, 
sprung, slung, stung, swung, wrung, unsung, youngs 
tongue, among. 

UNGE. 

Plunge, sponge, expunge, etc. 

UNK. 

Drunk, bunk,§ hunk,§ sunk, shrunk, stunk, punk,t 
trunk, slunk, funk,§ chunk,* monk. [Hunks,§ rhymes 
plural of nouns and third person singular present of 
verbs in UNK.] 

UNT. 

Brunt, blunt, hunt, runt, grunt, front, etc., and ^ 
wont (to be accustomed). 

UOR. 

Fluor,H rhymes four, bore, roar. 

UP. 

Cup, sup, pup, dup^t up. 

UPT. 

Abrupt, corrupt, interrupt, the participles and pre¬ 
terites of verbs in UP, et& 

UR. 

Blur, cur, bur, fur, slur, is^ur, concar, denutr^ inoitr, 
her, whirr, err, sir, stir, fir, sepulchre, etc. 
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URB. 

Curb, disturb, verb, herb, etc* 

URCH. 

Church, lurch, birch, perch, search, smirch. § 

URD. 

Curd, absurd, bird, gird, § word, and the preterites 
and participles of verbs in UR and IR. 

URE. 

Cure, pure, dure, lure, sure, abjure, allure, assure, 
demure, conjure, endure, manure, inure, insure, im* 
^ mature, immure, mature, obscure, procure, secure, 
I adjure, calenture, coverture, epicure, investiture, for* 

I feiture, furniture, miniature, nourriture, overture, por- 
, traiture, primogeniture, temperature, poor, moor, etc. 

URF. 

, Turf, scurf, serf, surf, etc. 

I 

URGE* 

Purge, urge, surge, scourge, thaumaturge, gurgCj^t 
\erge, diverge, etc. 

URK. 

Lurk, Turk, work, irk,t jerk, perk, quirk, mirk. 

URU 

Churl, curl, furl, hurl, purl,§ uncurl, unfurl, earl, girl, 
twirl, pearl, etc. 
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URM. 

Turm,|| see £RM. 

URN. 

Burn, churn, spurn, turn, um, return, overturn, 
tern, discern, earn, sojourn, adjourn, rejouriu 

URP. 

Usurp, chirp, extirp, discerp, etc. •• 

URR. 

Purr, sec UR. 

URSE. 

Nurse, curse, purse, accurse, disburse, imburse^ 
leimburse, worse, verse, hearse, disperse, etc. 


URST. 

Burst, curst, durst, accurst, thirst, worst, first, 
vjrsed, etc. 


URT. 


Blurt,§ hurt, ^purt,§ dirt, shirt, flirt, squirt, wort>7 
vert,1I etc. 

U3, or USS. 

Pus, IT us, thus, buss,§ truss, discuss, incubus, over¬ 
plus, arquebus, t cuss,§ amorous, boisterous, damorciii^ 
credulous, dangerous, ungenerous, generous, emulotts, 
abulou^ frivolous, hazardous, idolatrous, infiuaiotts, 
miraculous, mischievous, mountainous;, mutinous. 
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necessitous, numerous, ominous, perilous, poisonous, 
populous, prosperous, ridiculous, riotous ruinous, 
scandalous, scrupulous, sedulous, traitorous, treach¬ 
erous, tyrannous, venomous, vigorous, villanous, 
adventurous, adulterous, ambiguous, blasphemous, 
dolorous, fortuitous, gluttonous, gratuitous, incredu¬ 
lous, lecheious, libidinous, magnanimous, obstre- 
perous, odoriferous, ponderous, ravenous, rigorous, 
slanderous, solicitous, timorous, valorous, unanimous, 
calamitous. * 

USE 

(As in the noun ^^use”) rhymes disuse, abuse, 
deuce, truce, sluice, juice, loose, goose, noose, moose. 
(As in **muse") rhymes the verb use, abuse, loose, 
choose, shoes, amuse, diffuse, excuse, infuse, misuse, 
peruse, refuse, suffuse, transfuse, accuse, bruise, and 
the plurals of nouns and third persons singular of 
verbs in £W and U£, etc. 

USH 

(As in ** blushrhymes brush, crush, gush, flush, 
rush, lush,t tush, frush,t hu^ (As in **buslr’') 
rhymes push, etc. 

USK. 

, llusk,t tusk, dusk, busk, musk. 


Cu8|i,t no rhyme. 


USP. 
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UST. 

Dust, crust, dust, just, must, lust, rust, thrust, trust, 
adjust, disgust, distrust, intrust, mistrust, robust, 
unjust, the preterites and participles of verbs in US, 
USS, etc. 

UT, or UTT. 

But, butt, cut, hut, gut, glut, jut, nut, shut, strut, 
englut, rut, scut,t slut, smut, abut, and soot. (?) 

UTCH. 

Hutch, crutch, Dutch, much, such, touch, etc. 

UTE. 

Brute, lute, flute, mute, acute, compute, confute, 
dispute, dilute, depute, impute, minute, pollute, refute, 
salute, absolute, attribute, contribute, constitute, desti¬ 
tute, dissolute, execute, institute, persecute, prosecute, 
resolute, substitute, fruit, bruit, t suit, recruit, boot, 
etc., soot (?). 

UTH. 

Azimuth,ir rh> mes doth. 

UX. 

Dux,II crux,II lux,|| flux, reflux. The plurals of nouns 
and third persons singular of verbs in UCK. 


Y. 

Fly, afly,t aby,t see IE, IGH, etc. 
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YB. 

Syb,t sec IB. 

YM. 

Sym,i' see IM. 

YMN. 

Hymn, see IM. 

YMPH. 

N ymph, lymi))h, etc. 

YN. 

Baudekyn,t see IN. 

YNE. 

Anodyne, see INE. 

YNX. 

Lynx, rh>mes plurals of nouns and third persons 


present singular of verbs in INK. 

YP. 

Gyp,§ hyp,§ sec IP. 

YPE. 

Typ*, see I PE. 

YPH. 

Hieroglyph, II see IFF. 

YPSE. 

Apocalypse, || see IPSE. 
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YRE. 

Lyre, pyre, byre, * see IRE, 

YRRH, 

Myrrh, her, err, sir, cur, etc. 

YSM, 

Abysm, cataclysim, schism, etc. , 

YST. 

\mcthyst, analyst, cyst, see 1ST. 

YVE. 

Gyve, see IVE. 

YX. 

Sardonyx, pyx, hx, rhymes plural of nouns and third 
persons singular present of verbs in ICK. 

YZE. 

Analyze, see ISE. 





APPENDIX.* 


ENGLISH VERSIFICATION. 

I N normal English Verse, the most determinate 
characteristic is uniformity of syllabic structure. 
Rhyme, indeed, is a common but not an essential 
adjunct, some of our noblest poems being composed 
in unrhymed or Blank Verse. Measure, Rhythm, 
Accent, and Pause, are all features of much moment 
in English Versification, but they cannot be reduced 
to absolutely uniform rules. The variations to which 
they are subject are many and important. Of the 
positive and correct signification of the terms Rhyme, 
Measure, Rhythm, Accent, and Pause, it is needful, to 
give some explanation. 

Rhyme consists in a likeness or uniformity of sound 
in the closing syllable, or syllables, of successive or 

* 1 have reprinted in the Appendix so much of the intro- 
ductoxy matter of "The Young Poet's Guide** (on which this 
treatise is founded) as appears to me to contain hints that 
may be read with profit, even though it difiers slightly from 
my views. 
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contiguous hues of verse. We find used, in English 
poetry, three several sorts of Rh>'mes, namely, Single, 
Double, and Treble. Of the first, or one-syllabled 
rhyme, the following is an example:— 


** O, mortals, blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low 1 '* 


The closing word, however, is not necessarily a mono¬ 
syllable. There may be two syllables,^ as here:— 

What though his mighty soul his gnef contains, 

He meditates revenge who least oomplahis.'* 

Or three:— 

Seeking anud those untaught foresters, 

If I could find one form resembhng heis." 

Or four:— 

" We might be otherwise—we might be all 
Wc dream of, happy, high, majestical." 

Or there might be any number in this kind of verse 
under ten, if the long and short (accented and unac¬ 
cented) syllables were rightly placed, and if the pen¬ 
ultimate syllable, in particular, was short kx unac¬ 
cented. It is only to be observed further, that it is 
the sound in vdiich uniformity is required, and not the 
spelling. Thus the following words make good rhymes: 
—made, plaid, and stayed; course, forces and hoarse; 
ride, lied, dy^; be^ glee, lea; Uow, Ibe; beer, 
clear, and so forth. The most pezfi^ «in^ 
rhymes in our language, however, are those in whJdt 
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the rh)ining vowels of two lines, and their closing 
letter or letters Of there be any), are exactly the same. 


“ So • and “ no,* ** day * and 


“say," “content" and 


“unbent,” "oculist" and “humorist," “ambassadress" 
and “ unhappiness "—all of these are perfect rhymes, 
seeing that the consonant preceding the rhyming 
vowel varies in each pair of words, all being alike 
after it This is the enterion of an absolutely perfect 
rhyme.* However, such rhymes as “away" and 
“ sway," “ strain ^ and “ drain," “ tress " and “ dress," 
are not unfrequently used in good poetry* But those 
rhymes are held decidedly bad which merely repeat 
the same sounds, whether the words spell alike or not. 
Thus “ amid" and “ pyramid," “ light" and “ satellite," 
“ maid " and “ made," are defective rhymes. In short, 
It may be laid down as a rule, that, where the im¬ 
mediate consonants are not varied before the vowels 
in two rhyming lines, the letters before these conson¬ 
ants must be markedly different, as in “strain” and 
“ drain," to make the rhymes at all good. “ Away " 
and “ sway," or “ loud " and “ cloud," though tolerated, 
are imperfect in a strict sense. No rhymes are more 
uncertain, i t may be observed, than tbosebf woHs 
ending in^, as “privacy,** “reinSyJ^ an^f tlic lik^. 
liTiiMhiylinldes aud dinsjUables so ending, as “try " 
and ^rdythe termination always rhymes to is, as in 
“vie* or“hie;" and it seems r%ht that y should always 


* the ahnudity of talking of perfect and imperfect rhymes 
Is OfSf equalled by that of spealdog of good gramniar and 
badfiaiiBiaa AiMUiag b a ildltf^p--what tlm vulgar 
“aba4sldlUfig'*biioSUIlfngidall«--T. H. 
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SO be rhymed.* Nevertheless, it as often rhymes to 
an as in “ be ” and “ she.” The plural of nonns in 
y, again , having their tenmn ^on in “ies .” rhyme very 
uncertaitily. They are sometimes placed to correspond 
with “ lies,” and sometimes with “ lees." There is no 
fixed rule on this subject. 

On many other points, also, the student of English 
poetry must gather information for himself from read¬ 
ing and observation. Of Double Rh 3 rmes it is not 
necessary to say much here. They are formed by 
adding a short or unaccented syllable to the measure 
of ordinary verses of any kind, and composing the 
rhyme out of it and the preceding syllable, now the 
penultimate one. Thus— 

** Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinkings 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thxMtng.*' 

In grave poetry, which uses the double rh 3 rme occasion- 
ally, but on the whole sparingly, the last or short 
syllable should be entirely alike in double rhymes, 
and to the penultimate or accented one the same rules 
should apply as in the case of perfect single rhymes. 
That is to say, the consonants preceding the accented 
vowels should be varied, though licenses are taken in 
this respect Trading” and degrading,” for ex¬ 
ample, would be held a passable rhyme. The unison 
of sound,t and not the spelling, largely guides the 

* Tn words ending in **y/' with an accent on the antipen- 
ultimate, there should be no attempt to'make "ringle** rhymes. 
—T. H. 

f The union of wund alone oonstitutes ihyme. You do not 
match colours by the nose, or sounds by the eye.—T. K. 
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formation of double rhymes, even in serious verse. 
"Liquor** and "thicker,** "ever** and "river,** "motion** 
and "ocean,” " debtor** and " better,” are instances in 
proof; and many, many worse cases pass muster 
occasionally. Faulty double rhymes are rendered 
faulty much in the same way as single ones. Thus, 
"minion** and "dominion,** "million” and "ver¬ 
milion,** are bad rhymes. In burlesque and satiric 
poetry, a great deal of freedom is used in the com¬ 
position of double rhymes.* Butler often frames them 
most amusingly in his " Hudibras.’* For example— 

" When pulpit, drum ecclesiaj/iV, 

Was beat with fists, instead of a stick** 

*' Though stored with deletery med*cincs^ 

Which whosoever took is dead since.’* 

Occasionally in the highest serious verse we find the 
double rhyme composed of two several words, as in 
the following specimen from Wordsworth; t— 

** Through many a long blue field of ether. 

Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her." 

In light or burlesque pieces, however, as Butler shows, 
the double rhyme is compounded in any way whicji 
gives the sound required. The Treble Rhyme is only 
found in such pieces. Butler says 

** There was an andent sage phUosopher, 

Who had read Alexander Ross over." 


* But deddedly ought not tobe.—^T. H. 
t Here we have the old blunder of taking the licenses of poets 
as laws for versifiers.—T. H. 

.■ - --- - - -- - - . - 
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Bit^ as the treble rhyme occurs but three or tour 
times even in " Hudibras,^ it need not be dilated on 
here. 

The word MEASURE when employed in reference to 
poetry, indicates the length of line general syllabic 
structure of peculiar kinds and forms of verse. Thus, 
a piece written in lines of eight syllables is said to be 
in the octo-syllabic measure, and one of ten-syUahled 
lines in the deca-syllabic measure. The term RHYTim, 
again, denotes the arrangement of* the syllables in 
I elation to one another, as far as accentuation Is con* 
cemed, and the particular cadence resultmg from that 
.inrangemcnt All the common measures of verse have 
d prevailing and normal rhythm—that is, long and 
short, or accented and unaccented,^ syllables 
each other in a certain order of succession. Thus, the 
iioimal octo-syllabic measure consists of short and 
long alternately, as does also the deca-syllabic. But 
variations, as will be shown, occur in these respects. 
What rhythm, again, is to measures of verse in the 
aggregate, Accent nearly is to each line specifically 
and individually. In one and all has the accent its 
peculiar seat; and the more that seat is varied^ 
(generally speaking, the more beautiful is the verse 
The Pause is another feature of some importance in 
English poetry. 1 n every line a point occurs, at which 
a stop or rest is naturally made, and this independently 
of commas or periods. It will be found impossible to 
read poetry without making this pause, even invol¬ 
untarily. The seat of it varies with the accent, s ee i ng 
that it always follows immediatdy tikef the aocent 
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From the want of a right distribution of accent and 
pause verse becomes necessarily and unpleasiagly 
monotonoua 

On the whole, English poetry, as remarked, has not 
one well-marked and unvanable characteristic of 
structure, saving that syllabic uniformity which dis¬ 
tinguishes it in all its accurate forms and phases. 
However, this feature of our verse has been fhr from 
stamping it with anything like sameness. Though 
our bards have*habitually measured their verses by 
the syllabic scale—with the exception of our old ballad 
writers, and a few moderns, who have written pro¬ 
fessedly after their exemplais—yet no language in the 
world contains stores of poetry more varied than the 
English in respect of construction. Lines of all 
lengths, containing frirni three syllables to twent), 
have been tned by our pocis, and, in general, pleas¬ 
ingly and successfully. Fletcher has even attempted 
tri-sylJabic verses, though, as may be supposed, only 
m a slight choial form. 

'* Move your feet 
To our sound, 

Whiles we greet * 

^ AU this ground.** 

In verses of four syllables, again, pretty long poems 
have actually been composed, and particularly by 
John Skelton, a poet of the time of Henry Vltl. 
Much of what he wrote was sheer doggerel, no doubt 
belhg rendered so partly by the nature of his own 
talent and disposition, and paitly because bis chosen 
- - _________ 
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form of verse would scarcely admit of the conveyance 
of serious sentiments. Now and then, however, he 
does contrive to make his miniature lines interesting, 
as in the following address to Mistress Margaret 
Hussey:— 

'* Merry Margaret, 

As midsummer fluiAer, 

Gentle os falum, 

Or hawk of the tower; 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no maoness, 

AU good and nu badness ; 

So joyously, 

So maidenly, 

So womanly. 

Her demeaning, 

In every thing 
Far, far passing 
That I can indite 
Or suffice to wnte 
Of merry Margaret, 

As midsummer flower. 

Gentle 08 falcon, 

Or hawk of the tower ' 

It will be observed that Skelton, while taking four 
syllables for the basial structure of his lines, uses five 
occasionally, forming either a dissyllabic ending, or 
giving two short syllables for a long one, as in the 
lines— 

** Gentle as fakon^ 

Or hawk 0ft^ tower.** 


At the same time it will be noticed, that the same 
number of accents, or accented syllables, is kept up 
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throughout This will be found to be the case with 
most of our irregular or ballad compositions. They 
vary as to the number of syllablos, but not of long 
ones or accents. Scott’s romantic poetry exemplifies 
the same fact, which is a striking one, and explains 
why Uie melody of ballad-verses is so little aifected by 
their syllabic irregularities. This law of composition 
should be specially noted by young cultivators of the 
Muses. Dryden has used four syllables in verses of 
the choral order. • Thus he says— 

'* lo rule by love, 

To shed no blood, 

May be extoll'd above; 

Rut here below, 

Let princes know, 

"1 IS fatal to be good '* 

It is obvious that the four-syllabled line is much too 
curt to allow of its being habitually used m serious 
compositions. The same thing may be said of lines 
of five syllables. They have been, and can only be, 
introduced in minor pieces. And here it may be ob- 
served, that the measure of four syllables, when used 
gravely, is of simple rhythm, consisting of a short and 
long syllable alternately, as in the verses of Dryden 
SkeUog, indeed, has confined himself to no rule. The 
ntea^ure of five syllables necessarily changes its 
ihythm; and the second and fourth lines of the sub¬ 
joined stansa show what may be called the normal 
form of the measure 

** My low was false, but I was firm 
Fmm my hoar of bittb; 
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I upon my buried body, lio 

I Lightly, gentle earth." 

Long and short syllables (three long or accented) occur 
here in alternation, and compose the line in its regular 

I rhythmical shape. Some other lines of an odd number 
of syllables, as seven, are for the most part similarly ' 
framed. But, in these respects, variations are often \ 
adopted. For instance, the following hve-syllabled | 
verses are differently constructed ;— 

** Now, now the mirth conies. 

With cake full of plums, 

I Where bean's the king of the «port here; 1 

Besides, we must know, 

The pea also * 

Must revel as queen in the court here. 

^ " Bogin then to choose 

lliis night, as yc use, 

I Who shall for the present delight here ; 

Be king by the lot, 

And who shall not 

Bo 1'wclflh-d.iv queen foi the night here." ' 

Tlte first, second, fourth, and fifth lines here do not ^ 
present alternate long and short syllables, as in the 
former quotation. But, however poets may indulge in 
such variations, the alternation of longs and shorts 
constitutes the proper rhythmical arrangement in the 
measure of verse now under notice. Without three 
accents, indeed, the five-syllabled verse becomes but a 
Vtiricty of the four-syllabled, as in Skelton’s pieces. 

♦’Why •*p5a ’?~T. TT. 
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In the measure of six syllables, we And many beauti¬ 
ful pieces wholly and continuously composed, grave 
as well as gay. Drayton, for example, has a fine 
**Odc written in the Peaks,” of which the ensuing 
stanza may give a specimen :— 

'* This while we arc aliroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not sing an ode ? 

Shall all that holy fire, 

In us that strongly glow'd 
In this cold air expire?" 

In a mixed and lyrical shape, the six-syllabled line is 
also used finely by Shakspeare:— 

“ Blow, blow, ihoii winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 

1 hy tooth IS nut so keen, 

Bc'tnnsc thou art not seen, 

Although thy btcath Ijc rude. 

* Heigh ho 1 sing heigh ho!" 

It is only as we come to consider verses of some 
length, that the subject of Accent and Pause can be 
clearly illustrated by examples. The Accent practi¬ 
cally consists in either an elevation or a falling of the 
voice, on a certain word or syllable of a word, when 
verse is read ; and that word or syllable is called the 
seat of the Accent The term Rhythm has nothing to 
do with the sense whereas the Accent rests mainly on 
the sense; and on the sense, moreover, of each indi- 
vidu^ line. The Pause, again, was before stated to 
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be a rcbt or stop, made in pronouncing lines verst^ 
and dividing each, as it were, into two parts or hemi- 
stichea Though, in the six-syllabled measure, the 
brevity of the lines confines the reader in a great 
degree to the ordinary rhythm, which consists of a 
short and long syllable alternately, or three unac¬ 
cented and three accented, yet, in Drayton’s ode, 
though the lines cannot well exemplify the Pause, 
there is a slight variation in the seat of the Accent'— j 

I I 

" SHaU iHrC not touch our lyre ? 

Shall wc not sing an (^c?” 

The accent here plainly falls on the initial ** shaH,” 
giving force to the interrogation. Shalcspeare's U nder 
the green-wood tree ” is similarly accented. 

The seven-syllabled measure is one in which many 
exquisite poems have been composed by English 
writers, ^eigh used it, as did likewise Shakspeare 
many incidental p.)ssage5 in his plays, and afterwards 
Cowley, Waller, and other bards of note. But it was 
by Milton that the seven-syllabled verse was devdoped, 
perhaps, to the greatest perfection, in his immortal 
** L’Allegro” and ** II Penseroso.” In its systemadc 
shape, this species of verse consists of a long and 
short syllable in alternation, the long^ beginning and 
closing each line, and therefore giving four accents. 
The measure is graceful and easy exceedingly, 
apt to become monotonons in enunciation. To Cibviase 
this effect, MUton, wbo^ either fiomnatiual ffneiiess of 
ear, or from observation and experience hmi ncqniiod 
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a consummate mastery of rhythm, roughened his lines 
puiposely, sometimes by introducing eight syllables, 
and sometimes by varying the seat of the accent 
This will partly be seen in the following brief extracts, 
which will also show how admirably he could make 
the measure the vehicle either of the gay or the 
grave 

** Haste thee, nyniph, and bring i^iih thee 
Jest and youthful JoUity, 

and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed biniles, 

Such 05 hang on Hebe s cheek, 

And love to live m dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled care derides. 

And loiughtrr holding both his sides ** 

So speaks the poet to £uphros\ nc; and now he ad- 
dresse<t “divincst Melancholy:”— 

** Come, pensive nun, devout and puie, 

Sober, steadfast, and demure, 

All in a ro1>e of darkest grain, 

Flowing with majestic tram. 

And sable stole of cypress lau n. 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn 
Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and musing gait, • 

, And looks conimercmg with the skies.” 

U wMI be observed how hiiely the dancing effect of the 
seven syllabled verse is brought out, in accordance 
with the sense, in the first quoted passage, and with 
what skin it is repressed in the second, principally by 
the use of the graver octosyllabic line. John Keats 
emfdoyed the measure now under consideration very 
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beautifully in his ** Ode to Fancy/’ and gave it variety 
chiefly by changing the ordinary rh>thm. Thus— 

I 

** Sjt ihoii by the ingle, when 
'Die bear faggot bia/es bright, | 

Spiiit of a winters night." ^ 

The secon^l line, fiom the position of “sear faggot/’ is 
rendered so far harsh, and tends to prevent the “ linked i 
sweetness” from being too long drawn out, and cloying ' 
the ear. Shakspeare—what under Vhe sun escaped 
his eye ?—had noticed the sing-song proclivities of the 
scvcn-syllablcd measure, since he makes Touchstone j 
say, on hearing a sample, “ I ’ll rhyme you so eight 
years together; dinners, and suppers, and sleeping ' 
hours excepted; it is the right butter-woman’s rank ' 
(trot) to market. For a tiste.” And he gives a 

tiibte .— I 

" If a hart do lack a hind, j 

T et him seek out Rosalind, 

If the cat will after kind, i 

bo, be sure, will Rosalind. ' 

Sweetest nut hath sourebt niid, 

, Such a nut is Rosalmd." 

“This is the very false gallop of \erscs/’continueth 
the sententious man of motley. He is partly in the 
right ; but the reader has now been told in what way 
the great poets, who have employed this measure of 
verse effectively, overcame the dilficulties attending its 
perfect composition. In speaking of long syllables, 
they were before called accents; but the reader mast 
I guard against confounding these with the proper single 

_ _ __ 
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accent, occurring m each line, and connected with the 
sense, as well as with the pause. As exemplifying 
I both such accent and pause in the seven-syllabled line, 

I the following couplets may be cited from Cowley. 
The accent is on the third syllable, the pause at third 
and fourth, as marked :— 

I *' I'Ml the bowl—^wiih rosy wine, 

I Round our temples—roses twine; 

< 'rown’d with roses—we contemn 
Gygc? we.Uthy—diadem.** 

1 

These pauses must not be deemed arbitrary. The i 
tongue is compelled to make them in the act ol ' 

' utterance. 

The octosyllabic measure has been long the most 
, common, if not the most popular, of all forms of | 

I English verse. It was in use among the Romancers t 
of the Middle Ages, before England possessed a | 
national literature, or even a proper national language. ' 
** Maister Wacc" composed in this measure his 1 
** Roman de Rou; ” and it was adopted by many of > 
the early " Rhyming Chroniclers,and Metrical 
Romancers’* of Great Britain, Father Chaucer also, 
though his noblest efforts were made in what becarAe 
the heroic verse (the decasyllabic) of his country, pro- , 
; duced many pieces in the eight-syllabled measure; and 
Gower used it solely and wholly. So likewise did 
Barbour in his famous history of the Bruce, and Wyn- • 
toun in his Metrical Chitmicle of Scotland. Since , 
their days to the present, it has been ever a favourite j 
> form of verse among us, and, indeed, has been at no ^ 
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period more popular than daring the current century. 

At the same time, poems of the very highest class, 
epic or didactic, have ne\er been composed in the 
octosyllabic measure. It i\ants weight and dignity 
to serve as a fitting vehicle for the loftiest poetic tn- 
spirntions (t has been the basis, however, of much 
of the finest lyncal poetry of England. It has like* 
wise been splendidly wielded for the purposes of 
satire, as witness the burlesque or comic epos of 
Butler, and the works of Swift And, in our own 
immediate age, it has been magnificently emplo 3 red by 
Scott, Moore, B>ron, Campbell, and others, in the 
composition of poetical romances 
Byron spoke of the octosyllabic verse as having 
about It **a fatal facility"—meaning that, from its 
simple brevity of construction, it was too apt to degen¬ 
erate into doggerel. It is almost needless to give ex¬ 
amples of a species of poetry so well known. Though 
the lines thereof aic too short to permit of very full 
variety of cadence or emphasis, yet these are always 
marked and traceable, more or less. As graceful and 
flowing octosyllables, the following lines from the 
Tam o’ Shantcr " of Bums h ive not many equals in 
our poctiy — \ 

** But pleasures are like poppies spread . 

You seise the flower~its bloom is shed; 

Or like the snow-falls in the nver, 

A moment white^ then gone for ever; 

Or like the Borealis race. 

That flit ere you can point their pinoe { 

I Or like the rainbow’s lovdy femn, 

Fvanishing amid the storm ** 
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bong and short syllables alternately form the regular 
rhythm of this kind of verse; but occasional changes 
^ rhythm and accentuation are used by all good 
writers. In the following lines Andrew Marvel intro¬ 
duces finely such a change :— 

* He hangn in shades the orange bright, 

Like ffflden lamps tn a gretu ntght* 

The emphasis is sometimes placed on the 6rbt syllable, 
as in the subjoined:— 

“ Fling but a stone—^ihe giant dies ” 

** Smoothing the rugged brow of night." 

The decasyllabic ver»e, however, will allow more fully 
of the illustration of the subjects of Accent and Pause. 

In the meantime, a word, and only a word, requires 
to be said regarding verses of nine syllables. Such 
verses, in their normal and most natural shape, start ^ 
with two short syllables, followed by a long one; and 
the same arrangement, repeated twice afterwards suc¬ 
cessively, completes the line. It has thus but three 
accented to six unaccented vowel-sounds. Few poets 
of any repute have used this measure extensively, *ii 
yp^ except Shenstone, to whose st) le it gives an almost 
unique caste. For example— 

" Not a pine in my grove is them seen, 

But with iQidnls of woodbine it bouml, 

Not a beech's more beautiful green. 

But a sweet-bdar entwines it atound. 

Ona would think die might like to retire 
To the bower I have kibotsr'd to tear; 
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Nut a «hrub that I heard her admtre^ 

But I hasted and planted it there.*’ 

Shenstone often introduces eight syllables oalvi as in 
the following stanza:— 

I *' Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay, 

Whose flucks never carelessly ruam. 

Should Cor>'dQn*s happen to stray, 

Oh I call the poor wanderers home.'* 

' Bui he here retains the proper rhythzp of the measure 
I of nine syllables, and the lines just quoted may rightly ' 
be looked on as still in that verse, though defeaive in 
a syllable. There are several modes of writing the | 
same measure, different from that of Shenstone, but it | 
may suffice to notice one instance :— 

I 

WluMi in death I shall calmly recline, 

Oh bear my heart to my mistress dear; 

I'cll her It hved upon smiles and wine J 

, Of the bnghtest hue, while it linger’d here.** ' 

These lines are far from being very musical in them¬ 
selves, and were only so written to suit precomposed 
I music. They are indeed positively harsh, if read with- 
' out a recollection of that music, and confirm the re- 
' mark made, that each numerical assemblage or series 
' of syllables appears to have only one kind of ihythm 
proper and natural to it, and apart from whidi it is 
usually iromelodious. 

The ten-syllabled Hne is the heroic one of the Eng^ 

* lish language, and a noble one it is, rivalling the lofty 
hexameter of Greece and Rome, and casting utterly 
, Into the shade the dancing, frivolous epic measure of 
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French poetry. The latter runs in this rhythmical 
fashion 

** She is far from the land where her young hero slcqis.*' 

And in this measure is composed the “ Hcnriade” uf 
Voltaire, with all the famed tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine, as well as the pungent saiires of Boilcau* How 
characteristic of the Gaul the adoption and use of such 
a sing-song form of heroic veise! The decasyllabic 
t line of England is of a more dignified caste, while, at ^ 
' the same time, capable of serving far more numerous ) 
( and varied purposes. ** All thoughts, all passions, all I 
delights, whatever stirs this mortal frame," it has been 
found htted to give expression to in a manner worthy 
of the themes. A glorious vehicle it proved for the 
inspirations of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Jonson, 

, Beaumont, Fletcher, Milton, Dr>den, Pope,Thomson, 
Akenside, Young, Goldsmith, Cowper, and other bards 
of past generations; while scarcely less magnificent 
I has been the handling of the same measure by the ^ 
> poets of the last age, the third great one in our literary 
I annals. Crabbe, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Rogers, 
Campbell, Southey, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, with 
other recent poets of deserved renown, have all wielded 
the decasyllabic line, with or without rhyme, with suc¬ 
cess, as well as with singularly varied ability. A long 
list of dramatists of the Elizabethan, Annean, and 
Georgean eras, has of course to be added to the roll 
now given. 

The heroic or epic measure of English verse consists 
of ten>ayUabled lines, each of which, in its ordinary 
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rhythmical fonni presents a short and long syllable 
alternately. The length of the line enables ns dis¬ 
tinctly to trace in it both accent and pause; and it is 
upon frequent changes in the seats of these that the 
varied harmony of the heroic measure depends. The 
general accentuation falls on the long syllables, the 
sense, however, alwa>s directing the reader to accent 
some single syllable specially in each line. The pause 
uniformly follows the syllable or word so accented 
specially, unless that syllable be thtf first part of a 
long word, or he followed by short monosyllables. 
Thus, in the following lines the accent is severed from 
the pause.* Both are marked ;— 

** As bu'sy—as intentive emmets are.** 

' So fresh the wou'iul is—and the grief so vast.*’ 

" Those seats of lu'xury—nlcbate and pride.*' 

The pause is usually marked by a comma or period, 
but this, as before said, is not necessarily the case. In 
reading the decasyllabic line, a pause must some¬ 
where be made, whether or not the sense be divided 
by points of any kind, llie writings of Pope 
exemplify strikingly the formal or normal rhythm, 
accent, and pause of the heroic line, and a quotation 
may be made to exhibit these fully. The pause b 
marked in each line, and the same mark shows the 
seat of the accent 

* But it hills at end of the word—the Eoglisli caw a never 
divides a vrotd as the diaasie erne does. In the eeocMid iAStaaee 
the ** is** being eaclitk is procticaBy port of the wO!rd.<^T. H. 
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’ ll/src ai 1 watch'd* the dying lamps aroundt ' 

From yonder shnoe' 1 heard a hollow sound. 

Come, sister, come'* (it said, or seem'd to say) i 

1 hy place is here'; sad sister, come away; 

Once like thyselT, 1 trembled, wept, and pray'd, 
fkove's idctim then', though now a sainted maid: 

But alt IS calm' in this eternal slef*p; 

Here gnef forgets to groan', and love to weep; 

Even superstition' loses every tear, j 

For God, not man', absolves our frailties hero.** 

This passage oentains the secret of that smoothness 
which so peculiarly characterises the versitication oi 
Pepe. In the preceding fourteen lines, the accent and ' 
the pause are seated, in all save three instances, at 
the same or fourth syllable; or rather the seat of 
the accent is only once altered (at the twelfth line), 1 
while the pause, changed there, is also changed in the 
fourth and thirteenth lines, where it occurs on the 
fifth and short syllables in thewoids “echoes" and 
“ superstition," the accent remaining on the fourth m 
both cases. Now, the versification of Pope is by no | 
means so monotonous at all times, but tt is sufficiently 
marked by the peculiar features exhibited here—that 
is, the reiterated location of the accent and pause near 
the middle o£ each line, with the pause most frequency 
pt long syllables--to render his verses smooth even to 
a wearisome excess. It is this characteristic of struc* 
titre^ often felt but seldom understood, which dis¬ 
tinguishes the poetry of Pope from that of almost 
every other writer of note in the language. Darwin 
resembles, him most closely, though the latter poet 
bed marh^ peculiarities of his own. He emphasised 
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^ more particularly nearly one-half the Arst syllables of 
* his lines Verse after verse runs thus ;— 

* Sif^hs in the gale, and whujvrs in the grot.’' 

’ bpaiis the pale nations Hith colossal stnde.” 

Ihe sweetness here is great, but, most undoubtedly, 
I verse possessed of a much more perfect and uncloying 
species of melody has been produced by those poets 
I who have admitted greater variety into the composition 
of their lines. The licence used by ^hakspeare, for 
' example, in respect of rhythm, accent, and pause, is 
unlimited ; and beautiful, indeed, arc the results;— 

^ ** The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 

{ It droppeth' as the gentle dew from heaven 

the place beneath'. It is twice blcss'd : 

It blcsscth him tlinl gives', and him that t.ikrs; 

’ I IS mightiest m the mightiest'; it becomes 
1 he throned monarch' better than his crown; 

It IS an attribute' to God liim*s< It." 

Sweet arc the usics of adversity, 

I Which, like a to id, ugly and venomous, 

j Wears yet a prcuous jewel' in his head.” 

I know a bank' whereon the wild thjmc blowj^ 
Where oxhps' and the nodding violet grows. 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-ro’ses. and with eglantine." 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this sort. 
The decasyllabic line of Shakspeare is varied in 
structure, as said, almost unlimite^y, the seat of the 
accent and pause being shifted from the first word to 
the last, as if at random, but often, in reality, with 
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a fine regaid co the sense. Ben Jonson, and indeed 
j all our older writers, indulge in the like free variations 
of the heroic measure ; and the poets of the present 
I day, in imitating their higher qualities, have also 
^ followed their example in respect of mere versification. 

, Wordsworth and Kents, perhaps, may be held as 
having excelled all the moderns, their contemporaries, 

* in the art of building the lofty rhxme.” Both I | 
attended specially to the subject, deeming it by no 
' means beneath <hem to meditate well the melody of 
single lines, and the aptitude even of individual words, 
j Hence may Coleridge justly praise Wordsworth for 
' “his austere purity of language,” and “the perfect ' 
j appropriateness of his words to the meaning”—for his 
1 “ sinewy strength" in isolated verses, and “ the frequent 
curiosa felicitas of his diction.” But Wordsworth 
himself owns his artistic care and toil in composition 
' even more strongly:— 

! 

I " When happiest fancy has inspired the stiains, 

I How oh the malice of one luckless word | 

rursues the Enthusiast to the social board, , 

Or haunts him lated on the silent plains (’* , 

I 

• I 

, The beauties of the Bard of Rydal are, at the same 
time, too widely spread to render him the best example 
for our present puipose. Keats attended more closely 
to the minutiae of pure versification in single passages, 
and may furnish better illustrations here. The sub¬ 
joined Arcadian picture displays exquisite ease and 
freedom of composition:— 
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*' I^eading the way, young damsels danced along, 

I Qeanng the burden of a shepherd’s song, 

i I'^ch having a white wicker', overbnmmVi 

With Apnl’s tender younglings', next well trimmed, 

A crowd of shepherds' with as sunbum'd looks 
As may be re.id of in Arcadian books; 

Such' as sat listening round Apollo's pipe, 

When the great deity', for earth too ripe, 

Ixit his divinity' o erAowmg die 
In music through the vales of Tbessily ’* 

Equally fine is the varied melody of the young poet'i 
blank verse.— 

** As when, upon a tMiu^d summer night, 

*I hose grcen-rotied senators of mighty wo^'k)^, 

Tall oaks, bmnch'charmM bv the earnest stars, 

411 Dream', and so dream all night without a stir. 

Save from one gradual' solitary gust 
Whic h conies upon the silence', and dies olT, 

^ As if tlie ebbing air* had but one wave; 

I bo came these words and went." 

I Befoi c adverting to other characters and peculiarities 

of Enghsh Versihcation generally, a very few words 
may be said m reference to those measures that exceed 
the decasyllabic in length. Lines of eleven feet have 
never been used in the composititm of great or 
extended poems. When employed in lyrics and 
occasional pieces, the rhythm has usually been thus 
regulated >— 

** Oh I breatlie not his name, let it sleep in the sliade^ 
Where, cold and anhonour'd, bis reUcs am hdtf; 

Sad, silent, and dark ha the tears which we shed 
Aa (th^ night-dew that foils on the grass Q>r Ids hoad.*^ 
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r This rhythmical arrangement seems to lie the natural 
one, and composes merely the normal line of nine 
syllables, with a prefix of two others. Some other 
forms of the eleven>syllabled line may be found in 
lyrical collections, and more particularly in the works 
of Thomas Moore, who, writing to pre-existing music, 
has produced specimens of almost every variety of 
I rhythm of which the English language is capa- 
j ble. 

I The ineasure^f twelve s>llables has been employed 
I by one eminent and true poet in the composition of a 
I work of importance. The Polyolbian’* of Drayton is 
J here alluded to. As in the case of other verses of an 
even number of syllables, the regular alternation of 
short and long seemf most suitable to lines of twelve. 
Drayton thought so, as the following brief extract 
descriptive of Robin Hood will show:— 

** Then, taking tlirm to I'cst, his inciiy men anil he 
Slept many a summer's night bencaili the greenwood tree. 
From wealthy abbots* chests, and churls' abundant store, 
Wbat oftentimes be took he shared among the poor; 

No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin’s way. 

To him tefore he went, hut for bis pass must fmy; 

The widow m distress he graciously relieved, * 

And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin grieved." 

It is superfluous to dwell on accentuation or pauses 
here, the line being commonly divided into two even 
parts, or, in truth, two six-syllabled lines. The rhythm, 
however, is often arranged differently in lyrics, as the 
first lines of some of those of Moore will evince:— 

, t _ . _ . _ _ . __ 
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** As a beam o'er the face of the waters may glow." 

** We may roam through this word like a <^ild at a fsaat.** 
** Like the hnght lamp that shone In Kildare's holy fane.** 

In these instances, two short syllables and a long 
one occur in alternation throughout the twelve. 
Moore has given other varieties of this measure, as—- 

*' Through gnef and through danger, thy smile hath cheer'd 
my way ,** 

but these are merely ca£^cios to suit certain music, 
and need not occupy our time here. The same poet 
has even a line of thirteen syllables * 

*' At the mid*hour of night, when stars are weeping I fly.** 

This measure is a most awkward one, certainly. 
The line of fourteen syllables is more natural, and was 
used in at least one long piece called "Albion’s Eng¬ 
land,^ by Thomas Warner, a rhymer of the sixteenth 
century. A maid is advised whom to love in these 
terms 

*' The ploughman’s labour hath nonad. and he a diurt will prove; 
The craftsman hath mc»e work on hand than fitteth ooetolove; 
The merchant tcaflicking abroad, suspects his wife at home; 
A youth will play the wanton, and an old will play the mome t 
Then choose a shepherd." 

This is but the lumbering dodecasyllabic verse ten* 
dered more lumbering still by two fresh feet, It will be 
generally allowed. In fact, these lines of twelve and 
fourteen feet have only been used efTectm^y at 
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^ Alexandrines.*' or nngle lines introduced to wind up, 
or heighten the force of passages, in the heroic or the 
octosyllabic measure. Pope ridicules this practice, 
thou^ it was a &vourite one with Dryden 

** A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.*' 

In Dryden’s ** Ode to music,** the following instances 
of the two kindwof Alexandrines occur 

** Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle toft desire.* 

** And thnoe he routed all his foes, and thrice be slew the slain ’ 

By giving lines of ten, twelve, and fourteen syllables 
in succession, as he occasionally does in his translation 
of Virgil, Dryden brings passages with artistic skill to 
Every noble climax. But the Alexandrine is now 
nearly obsolete in our poetry. 

The most common features and peculiarities of 
English Versification have now received a share of 
attention. Measure and Rhythm,—Accent and Pause, 
have all been duly noticed. There are yet other points, 
however, connected with the subject, which merit eqifkl 
altelitioa firom the student of poetical composition. 
Every rule that has been mentioned maybe preserved, 
and still most inhaonoiiious verse may be the result 
The greatest poets, either from experience or innate 
mnsieal taster adopted additional means to arrive at 
perfect versi^ation. Pope points to some of these 

in Ua well-known lines ;— 

• 
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" 'Fhc fiouiicl must seem an eclio to the sense. 

Soft it the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream m smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

'Fhe hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar,*^ 

The poet, as all will of course see, here exemplifies the 
meaning of his lines practically in their structure. The 
Greek and Roman writers were quite aware of the 
effect of congruous sound and sense. Virgil has 
several famous lines constructed onithis principle, 
as— 

'* Monstnim, horrendum, infonne. ingens cui lumen ademptum." 
(A monster, hornd, formless, gross, and blind.) 

To give a better idea of the efficient way in which the 
poet has roughened the above verse to suit the picture 
of a monster, one of his ordinary lines may be 
quoted:— 

** Formosam rcsotiare doces Amaryllida silvas." 

But it is wrong to c^ 11 this an ordinary line, since Dr 
Johnson considered it to be the most musical in any 
huimffr latl^age. Ovid, again, has made t^ielSense 
and sound (and also construction) agree huely in the 
following passage;— 

** Sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos, 

£t quod tentabam dicere versus erat.** 

Pope has imitated these lines, and applied them to 
himself, the signification being simply-— 


** I lisp'd in numbers, for the numl'crs came." 


r 
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Among our own great bards, Milton stands peculiarly 
distinguished for success in the use of this ornament 
of verse. The " Allegro ^ and “ Pcnseroso " exhibit 
various exquisite instances. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar." 

" On the light fantastic toe." 

*' Through the high wood echoing shrill." 

And the busy hum of men." 

** Most musical, most mclanclmly." 

'* Lap me in soft Lydi.in nirs." 

In the “ Panwlise Lost," again, there occur many 
passages rendered forcible in the extreme by the 
adaptation of sound to sense. Thus— 

“ Hun the Almighty power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ctherr.nl sky, 

With hideous rum and combustion, down 
I'o bottomless perdition." 

Still more remarkable is the following passage, as 
expressive of slow and toilsome travel:— 

** The fiend 

O'er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, * 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flics." 

The chief mean of attaining general harmony in verse 
is free and happy distributim of the vowel-sounds. 
For producing a special harmony^ consonant with 
spedUd significationy other rules require to be followed* 
But, in the first place, let us look particularly to the 
means of rendering verse simply and aggregately 
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mdodiotts. It must not be supposed, as many ate 
apt to do, that even the most iUustrious poets am* 
sidered it beneath them to attend to such mhnitise as 
the distribution of the vowels in their verses. Lx>ok at 
the gr^nd opening of ** Paradise Lost.’* It is scarcely 
conceivable that the remarkable variation of the vowels 
there, on which the effect will be found largely to 
depend, can have been the result of chance. No one 
line almost, it will be seen, gives the same vowel-rowaif 
twice. * 


** Of man’s first disobedience, and theifruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our aroe. 

With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the heavenly seat, 

Sing, heavenly Muse." 

1 The following stanza of Leyden was considered by 
I Scott one of the most musical in the language, and it 

! is rendered so mainly by its vowel variety.^ 

( 

j ** How sweetly swell oa Jura's heath 

I The murmurs of the mountain btae I 

t How sweetly mourns the wnthkd shell, 

Of Jura's shore, its parent sea !* 

A passage from the ** Laodamia " of Wordsworth may 
be pointed to as an equally striking illustratiott of the 
same rule:— 

Spake of heroic arts in giaw mood 
R^ved, with finer haimony jnnued ; 

Of alt that is most beanceonAtnmged tlMNi 
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Is twpiHer beauty, more peHocld streame, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fiddft inveii^ with purpureal gleama, 

Climes whic^ the sun, who sheds the brightest da> 
Earth knows, Is all unworthy to survey 

Wordsworth, who wss in truth a perfect master of this 
species of melody, ns the ^ Excursion" will prove to 
all those who look thereinto attentivel), has scarcely 
once repeated the same exact sound in any two words, 
of any one lidb, in the preceding quotation One 
more passage (from ** Lycidas *') may be given, to un¬ 
deceive yet more completely those who have been 
wont to ascribe the rich Miltonic melody to mere 
chance.— 

** Alas 1 what boots it with inccMant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd s trade, 

And stnctly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera s hair ?** 

This most melodious passage has often been quoted, 
but the source of its melody has not been generally re¬ 
cognised by rndmaiy readers. The key w^ch unlocks 
I (be secret has here been given. Let it be applied to 
otur poetry at laige, and it will be found to explain the 
effect of many of its grandest and sweetest passages. 

The proper distribution of the vowels, then, so 
effective in the hands of Milton and Wordsworth, may 
be dectsivdy viewed as a main help to harmony of 
veniffcatio& genetaOy. But when the poet desires to 
make hit languago^oxpress partUukar meaninga l^ 
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sounds, he studies more specially, in the first place, 
the right disposition of accent and pause, and so ad¬ 
vances partly to his object. Thus Milton, in describing 
the fall of Mulciber or Vulcan from heaven, leaves him, 
as it were, tumbling and tumbling in the verse, by 
a beautiful pause:— 

** From nu)in 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer's day." 

4 

A similar and not less exquisite pause is made in the 
famed passage, otherwise beautiful from variety of 
vowels, where, after swelling allusions to 


“ What resounds 
In fable or romance of Other's son 
Begirt with Bntish and Armoric knights, 

And all who since, baptized or infidel, 

Jousted in Aspmniount or Mnntalbalm," 

a dying and most melodious close is attained— 

" When Charlcmnin with all his peerage fell 
By SoHiarahia*' 

Often are similar pauses made cfTcctively at the open 
ieg of lines:— 

** The schoolboy, wandering through tlte wood. 

To puU the primrose gay, 

die new voice of spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay.'* 

'* My song. Its pinions disatta7*d of night, 

I>fofdr 
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** The corvM ongch, ever eager eyed, 

Stand:' 

*' Liberty, 

From heart to heart, from tower to tower, o’er Spam 
Scattering contagious fire into (be sky, 

GUam'd." 

Much more striking instances of the effect of laying 
marked and compulsory pauses on 6rst syllables might 
be adduced, but these, taken by chance, may suffice 
as illustrations.* Such aids to impressive versifying 
must not be overlooked by young poets. The pauscT^ 
and accent, however, may both be similarly employed 
and fixed without the help of positive periods. Thus 
Wordsworth, in lines likewise beautiful from vowel- 
variety 

** What time the hunter's earliest horn is heard. 
Startling tlie golden hills.” 

The voice accents the word **startling'* naturally; 
and mind and ear both own its peculiar aptitude where 
it is placed. Not less marked is the force of the same 
word in the middle of the Miltonic line > 

** To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night." 

And again, in the case of the word “ start"— 

** The patriot nymph stasis at imagined sounds.” 

The following are examples of sense brought clearly 
out, by placing the pause and accent at different points 
of the verses 
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** My heart othts. and a drowsy numbness paim 
My sense/* 

** Cut mercy with a sharp kntft to the bone.** 

The strong effect of these lines arises from the accent 
being thrown on syllables usually short or unaccented 
in the decasyllabic verse. This is a common stroke 
of art with Milton, when he would lay force on parti¬ 
cular words. Most of our great poets, indeed, knew 
and practised the same rule. 

So much for the effects of the structure of the x'erse^ 
and the location of the accent and pause. But the 
simple choice of a// dtc/ion is still more important to 
the art of effective versification, as far as the evolution 
of special meanings is concerned. Reference is not 
here made to diction that is .npt through signification 
merely, but such, more particularly, as by its sottnd 
enhances the force of the thoughts or images which it 
conveys. In this sh.ipe is the congruity of sound and 
sense best developed. To the instances given from 
Pope and Milton others may now be added, with an 
explanation of the artistic rules employed in the case. 

Observe how finely appropriate is the totted to the 
sense in the line 

*^The tuigy mnrmun of the lonely sea.** 

By the use of the rs here it is, that the very sound ol 
the surge seems to be brought to the ear t and even 
the open vowels at the dose give someihing like the 
sense of a great and cold waste of waters beywnd the 
serge. Equally apt is the ittipretsion made by ibe 
hnes;— 

» 
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** The murmurous huum of flies on summer-eves.** 

*' Couchee of rugged stone, and ilatj ridge 
Siubborn'd with iitm.** 

** A ghostly under-song, 

lAe honne night-gusts sepulchnl bnars among." 

** The snorting of the war-horse of the storm.** 

These are instances in which the roughening effect of 
the f* is felt to aid the meaning powerfully. The actual 
and direct meaiyng of the words chosen, beyond a 
doubt, is by far the most important point in all kinds 
of composition ; but the art of the poet may be more 
or less evinced in his selection of such as have a fit 
and correspondent sound. Ail great poets have recog¬ 
nised this law. The art, however, must not be too 
palpable. Pope, in exemplifying the harsh effect of 
the letter r, allowed the art to be too easily seen. 

** The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar." 

Keats, before quoted, manages the matter more 
delicately. 

We rtfer to the use of the letter r simply in illus- 
tmtkm of a principle of great consequence in poetical 
composition. It is also of the widest applicatioq. 
Not p letter, or combination of letters, in the English 
l(lngiiage» is without some peculiar force of sound oi 
its oSm, etdiancing sense; and above all does this 
esseftkm hold g:ood in respect to the Anglo-Saxon 
el y pKi* * or portions of our vernacular tongue. This 
ehcumitanoe arises fnmi the fact of the Angio-Saimn 
bfdttg h vmy pore dialect of a primitive language, 
the eaffiest words of which languages are ever mere 
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descriptions, as far as sound goes, of the acts or ob¬ 
jects implied or spoken of. Hiss and howly for 
instance, are clearly imitative of the noises of hissing 
and howling; and thousands of similarly derived 
vocables are not less exprcshive in a kindred way. 
Our most eminent national poets, whether taught by 
the car or by experience, have shown themselves well 
aware of these things, and have turned to hne account 
the An^lo-Saxon constituents of the mother-tongue, j 
In those languages, again, which hav’e passed through { 
various shapes since their first invention by man—as 
the French, Spanish, and Italian—nearly all traces 
of congruous sound and sense have been lost, and 
general modulation has taken place of specific expres¬ 
siveness, The gain here, winch practically rests on 
the use of a multiplicity of vowels, cannot be held to 
counterbalance the loss. Exquisitely melodious as 
are the verses of Tasso and Ariosto, for example, no 
one wholly ignorant of Italian could ever even guess 
at the meaning of a single line or word from the mere 
hearing. The English language stands placed, in 
the mam, very diflerently : and happily does it do so, 
as far as force, impressiveness, and picturesque beauty 
arc concerned. No doubt, have many words 
founded on the Latin and its modem derivations; and 
these are far from unserviceable, inasmuch as they 
lend general harmony to our tongue, spoken and 
written. But our special strength of diction comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon ; and fortunate is it, that that 
priimtive form of speech still forms the chief constituent 
of the national language of Britain. 


. j 
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The reader now understands by what means our 
best national poets have striven to render sound an<l 
sense congruous in their verses. It has mainly been, 
as said| by the use of Anglo-Saxon words which could 
scarcely fail to suit the end well, since they were 
actually formed, primarily, upon that very principle. 
Much of the power, of course, lies in the consonants 
which occur so freely in the language; and yet the 
vowels, while essential to the use and force of the 
consonants, aref not without their individual and 
respective kinds and shades of expressiveness. The 
0, for instance, has a breadth and weight not pertain¬ 
ing to the other vowels, as in the last of these two 
lines— 

** Some words she spake 
til solemn tonour and deep <irgan tone.'* 

The other vowels have also their respective degrees 
of depth, lightness, and other qualities. But mere 
general harmony only, or chiefly, can be attained by 
the use of vowel-sounds unaided by consonants of 
particular powers; and it has already been pointed 
out, that, to develop that harmony fully, an extensive 
variation of the said sounds is the principal thing 
required and has ever been employed by the greatest 
poets. 

With regard to Consonants, there Is scarcely one 
in the alphabet without some well-marked and special 
force of its own. By conjunction with others, or with 
vowels, this special force may likewise be modified 
vastly, giving rise to numberless varieties of expres* 
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sion, or rather expresstveaess. The romghemiig power 
of the letter r has been adverted to, and other con¬ 
sonants may now be noticed, with enen^lificatloni, of 
their efficient use in poetry. The consonants are 
noticeable for their peculiar powers, at once at the 
beginning, in the mi^ie, and at the close of words; 
but the present purpose will be best served by taking 
them up successively, as initiai letters. 

The consonant at the opening of words, has no 
very marked forces; but it originates aiiany expressive 
terms, often finely employed in poetry. 

** He hahblid of green Selds." 

Here the word paints the act to perfection. ^Be 
slubbered aU with tears.” " A blubbering boy.” " Fire 
burn, and caldron bubble!^ All of these words ex¬ 
emplify sound and sense clearly combined; and our 
poets have also used, with like efiect, bemly dms/, 
hrayy and many other common terms, beginning with 
But on the whole, its initial power is not great; 
and it is, indeed, rather a soft consonant, like the 
labials generally. C, again, sounded as has really a 
special power, quick, sharp, and cutting, at the com¬ 
mencement of words, and mote particularly when 
followed by / and r, and aided by apt terminatioas* 
Well did Milton and others of our bards know this 
fact, as the subjoined iiaes may partly show 

** ClasXd on thrir loundlng i hi d ds the dia of 
«* TO ah hii limbs do owA” 
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* 1 fliav$ with rapid fin th« wave*** 

** In one wild havoc muHV.** 

^Tbe moonbeams crisp the cssrling surge** 

*' By the howling of the dog.** 

** By the croakistg of tlie frog.** 

All these are effective terms, both in the opening and 
dose. Those who recollect any great actor in ** Ham¬ 
let,*’ must have noticed the splendid emphasis place- 
able on the words^— 

•• What should such fellows as 1 do, 

Crawling betwixt earth and heaven I ** 

The following is most aptly heavy 

** Save that a ci^ doth hang yet at my heel.** 

And we have here a fine expression, with an equally 
good pause :— 

I plead a pardon for my tale* 

And having hemmed and begin.* 

But cough must be pronounced in the old Anglo-Saxon 
way, and not as cojfi The power of the letter at the 
commencement of words, is not quick and sharp liko 
dm A but rather slow and heavy; and this effect is 
vastly increased when an r is added. Thu*i, for 
instance 

** Drags length aloi^.* 

** Not an ibudrowsg syntps of the world.* 

” The mdody of bedded feeds.* 

** Saivdiing and drivelling folly without sod.* 

» 
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•* Good shepherds aftei shearing drtnth their sheep.** 
i *' And dropping melody u ith e>*ery tear." 

Such words, too, as drawls, dtoop^ drip^ drizzie^ drum^ 
and others, may be, have been used excellently in 
. d poetry. The / is a letter expressive of a light and 
11 rapid action, at least when conjoined with other con* 
9onantb. Campbell uses it finely in both ways :— j 

1 

** But see 1 ’inid the fastpashing lightnings of war, I 

What steed to the desert fins franco and far f ” 

The quick action is also signified in flay^ 
dittcTy and other vocables. Coriolanus portrays ver¬ 
bally the very deed, when he tells how, 

I ** Like an eagle in a dovecot, he i 

I flutter d iSxQxs Volsces m Conoli.* 

(jy by itself, is rather a soft consonant; and, followed 
, /, it has alstTa mild c1!ecCv ns m-Hlie vcrjnSStjptcisiVe 

* w ords,''^4f<ifff, gUdcy gUilery g/tsUn, gloomy and the like. 
iiTy again, is singul<irly heavy and harsh, as in the 
succeeding cases:— 

** And grtnn'd, terrific, a sardonic Iook,“ 

( *' Grtndd homlily a ghastly smile.” , 

" Grapple him to thy soul with hootjs of sted.** 

“ In came Margaret’sghost.” 

Of kindred force are grapy gripty gfopOy and others. 
Gnash and gnaw have a sort of convulsive twist in 
sense, and so should they have in sound, when rightly 
i pronounced, and after the original mode. By the way, 
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<hoagh grin be a strong word^ in its old shape it is 
stronger; and that isg^my still used in ScotUnd. 

All of these specimens of the Anglo-Saxon voca- 
bularx, and many of a kindred order^ have been often 
made to t^ exquisitely in our national poetry. The 
same averment may be made regarding hosts of other 
words, differently begun and formed; but we must 80 
far content ourselves with having shown the principle, 
and go over what is to come more quickly. However, 
the aspirate h igust not be lightly overpassed, having 
a striking value in verse. Being pronounced with an 
nspiratioH, it gives a certain energy to almost all words 
which it begins, as kackt harsh^ kawl^ has/s, hit^ hunty 
and the like. To some terms it imparts a sort oi 
laboriously eUvaUvi force. Pope composed the fol- 
lowinglme^^sc.Iy'^to exemplify this property:— 

Up the high hili, he heaves a huge rouiid stone.” 

The merely expiratory force of the h is felt equally is 
naming the ^ heights of heaven ^ and the " hollows oi 
heU.** Though but half a letter, it is thus potent in 
poetry, and is often beautifuQy turned to account by 
Milton, as in the passage, Him the Almighty power 
kmrkd kendhng!* and so on. 

The letter j gives the initiative to many expressive 
words, though their expressiveness rests mainly on the 
terminations. Such is the case with Jar^ 

jostU^ jumbUy jump. Our comic writers have 
tasid the most of these to good purpose It is worth 
sMe specially to notice Jsm It would seem ss It the 
09* was an ending peculiarly fitted to exprem the 
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meaning which jeer bears, since it gives a pretty simi* 
lar force to sneer, fieer, leer, peer, queer, and some 
others. Sound and sense concur in all these terms. 
The k merely gives to words the same power as the 
hard c* L has no great force as the initial letter of 
words, though it yet possesses so far its own peculiar 
expressiveness. That the whole members of the 
alphabet do so, indeed, may be very simply proved. 
Of the following twelve monosyllables closing in ash, 
the different opening letters give a different force, in 
respect of sound, to each word, and such as perfectly 
accords with the actual and several meanings. The 
words arc, clash, crash, dash, flash, gnash, lash, mash, 
quash, plash, slash, smash, and thrash. The distinction 
here may not be great in some instances, but it cer« 
tainly is so in the grating crash, the rapid flash, and the 
ponderous smash t These points are well worthy the 
attention of the student of English Versification—in 
truth, of English literature generally. 

Many expressive words, opening with /, are formed 
by apt closes, as lift, lisp, limp, loathe, log, lull, and 
lurk. How fine the loll in Sbakspeare’s line 
** The large Achilles, on bis press'd bed lolling 
From his deep chest laughs out a loud applause t** 

Af and n, opening words isolatedly, have little peculi¬ 
arity of power, but gain i ^ by con tinuations and 
terminations:— 

Hdl is murky^* 

** To pluck the mangled Tybalt fiom his shroud.** 

** Thrice the briaded cat hath mew'd.'* 

** The woods.** 
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** Tbou detestable womb, thou wow of death." 

** So the two brothers and their wiurdir'i roan.'* 

** This hand is my lady.** 

" The mttjtei drum." 

And so on. Neigh, nod, nip, nick, and so forth, exem¬ 
plify the n sufficently. There are fewer words of a 
very expressive kind opened by p, than by any other 
letter which may be Allowed by other consonants, as 
/ and r. Nor need q delay our progress. R, however, 
as already obscAred, is one of the most emphatic letters 
in the alphabet; and, whether at the beginning, in the 
middle, or at the close of words, it gives them a striking 
and specific force in enunciation. Rude and rough 
power lies in its sound. The monosyllabic verbs 
which it commences show well what its original effect 
was felt to be. Race, rage, rack, rail, rain, rake, 
ramp, range, rant, rate, rave, rash, raee-^all these 
words have an affinity of meaning, derived from the 
ra, though modified by the endings. Followed by 
other vowels, the r softens somewhat, as in reach, reap, 
ride, rise, and the like; but still there is force of action 
implied in the sound. Ri^^t rjp^ an d may ^ 
styled ear-pictures. It is impossible, by citations, to 
give anyc^cqptlon of the extent to which the r has 
been used in imparting fitting emphasis to poetry. 
Nearly all words, implying terror or horror, rest mainly 
on it for their picturesque force. This point, however, 
has been already illustrated sufficiently for the present 
purpose. 

•S', by itself, opens many words of mild action, as 
tail, sew, sit, soar, and jwrA With an additional con« 
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sonant, jr, sh^ sk^ sly sm^ sn^ sp sq^ sty and sUy it gives riso 
to most potent verbs of action; and still stronger ones 
are formed when another consonant is added, as in 
the cnscs of scr, spry and str. What is chiefly to the 
point here, sense and sound are strikingly congmous 
in terms of this formation. The initials g^ve force 
whatever the endings may be, though these may 
modify it laigely. Let the reader look well at the fol¬ 
lowing list. ScaUy scalpy scarty scampery scaitsTy scoffy 
scorHy sc0wly scouTy scourgSy scrapey*scrawly scratchy 
screamy serswy sentby scramhUy scraggy^ scud; shakcy 
shape, shavcy shift, skiney shirky shivery shock, shoot, 
sheuty shriek, shrilly shrink, shrug, shuffte, shudder, 
ikate, skim, skijf, skirr ; slap, slay, sleep, slumber, slip, 
dit, slinky sling, slew, slough, sluggish, slur, slut, sly i 
xmashy smite, smile, smooth, smug, smuggle, smother: 
snap, snarl, snare, snatch, snib, snip, snub, sneap, snack, 
snort, snivel, snell; speed, spit, split, splash, spout, 
sPfingy spur, spurt, spurn, sputter, spy, sprinkle: 
squeeoe, squall, squeak, squat, squash, squabble, squib: 
stab, stamp, stare, start, steal, steam, steep, steer, st^p, 
stem, stick, sting, sHr,stoop, storm, stow: strain,sirf^, 
streak, sirsss, stretch, strew, stride, strike, s^ing, etr^ 
strive,stroll,strut, stuff, stump, stun,stagger, stammer^ 
startle, strangle, stutter, struggle, stuuM: snu^, 
sweep, swell, swing, swoop, swirL 
This is truly a long roQ; but it it one deserving nf 
all attention from those who are studying the ei9hony» 
or the happy cacophony, of the English voesMbnyt 
with an eye to poetic compostUon. Each mod here 
IS, to repeat a somewhat dubkios phrase^ a pesillve 

f 
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auricular picture. Theie is variety in tense, but it is 
still accompanied by fit variety of sound. And yet a 
general similarity of significations exists among the 
words formed by s with one or more additional conson¬ 
ants : while still more akin are the sets of words be« 
gun alike. The whole, collectively, express force, and 
for the most part strong force. Scare and scream 
imply (in sound and sense) sharp action; shake and 
shrinky soft and moderate; skate and skim^ quick and 
smooth; slip iftid slingy rapid and easy; smash and 
smiley strong and suppressive; snarl and snapy snarl¬ 
ing and snappish ; spil and splity slight but decisive , 
squeeze and squeeJly forcible but petty ; r^i^and siampy 
direct and powerful; strain and sinksy full of straining 
itrengthy and with their congeners, the most energetic 
of words, in sound and sense, in the language. In 
verbs opened by swy as in sweep and swirly the/gives 
an onward impulse, as it were, and the w renders it so 
far rotatory. Leigh Hunt applies the uord swirl finely 
to ships:— 

**Thcy chose the whistling brine, and swirl into the boy." 

Most of the words formed with t as the initial derive 
froih it no very marked force, and depend for that 
quality on the same terminations which have been 
noticed as giving force to others. The / need not, 
therefore^ occupy our space. The w is also weak 
but forms terms of some initial pith with the 
n^male h as wkeH, whiffy whehny whipy whirl, whisk, 
and whaep. There is a sort of sense of circuitotts 
motion given by the wk ; and, with their well-discrimin 
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ated terminations, the verbs of action which it opens 
arc very expressive. When wr was pronounced uurr^ 
the words, wrangle, wrestle, wreath, wring, wrench, 
and wrath were words o! potency, twisting and con¬ 
vulsive. But the w is now mute, and their might has 
departed. 

It is because much, vcr>' much, of the power, the 
majesty, and the beauty of English Poetry, as left to 
us by our fathers, is traceable to the liberal use of the 
Anglo-Saxon elements of our national language, that 
the subject has been treated of here so lengthily. 
Moreover, there has been evinced of late, it is painful 
to add, a growing tendency on the part of many writers 
to cultivate Gallicisms, ns words of Roman derivation 
are rightly named, to a still greater extent than has 
yet been done amongst us, and to the repression of our 
true native vocabulary. A gain may be made in 
this way in respect of general harmony, as before 
observed, but it is a gain which never can counter¬ 
balance the loss in point of pith and picturesque¬ 
ness. It is not said here, that our greater recent 
poets have been the chief deserters of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. On the contrary, many of them have 
shown a full sense of its merits, and Iiave used it 
finely. It is a remarkable corroboration, indeed, 
of the present argument, that in all their best pas¬ 
sages, they almost uniformly employ the said tongue, 
whether consciously or unconsciously. Look at 
the following passage of Burns. It has been pKh 
nounced by critics to embody the most powerful picfttie 
in modern poetry. 
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** CofTins stood round like open presses, 

That shad'd the dead in their last diesses; 

And liy some devilish cantrip sleight^ 

Each in its cauld hand held a light* 

By which heroic Tam was able 
*1 o note upon the holy table 
A muidcrcr'b banes m gibl}ct-aims; 

Twa span-Ung, vvee unclinstcn’d banns; 

A thief, new cuitit fme a rape— 

Wi’ his last gasp Ins gab did gape; 

A garter whuh a balic had strangled ; 

A knifr, a fathers throat had mangled, 

Whom hiS am son o' hfc had reft— 

1 he giay bans }et sttack to the heft." 

This passage forms a splendid specimen of almost pure 
Anglo-Saxon; and, among the few words of a different 
origin, one of the most maikcd may perhaps be rightly 
held a blemish— namely kaoic. Like Burns, Wotds* 
worth, and all those moderns who have studied car¬ 
painting (if this phrase may be again pardoned) as well 
as eye-painting in their verses, have drawn freely on 
the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary. All young and incipient 
versifiers should study their works, and ** Go and do 
likewise.” 

The general construction of English verse, and the 
various mles by which it is rendered melodious, 
expressive, and picturesque, having now been ex¬ 
plained, it remains but to indicate, m a few words, the 
principal divisions of Poetry common among us. Epic 
verse is held to be the highest description of poetical 
composition. The **Iliad” of Homer and **.^neid^ 
of Virgil have always formed models in this depart- 
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ment; and it is rcmnikablc, but true, that we can 
scarcely be said to have one English epic that rises 
to their standard, saving Paradise Lost” Of the 
character of an epic, it need but be said here, that the 
subject, the diction, and the treatment must all be alike 
lofty and sustained. In English, the decasyllabic is 
the epic line, sometimes calkd the Heroic If we have 
so few epics, howe\'cr, we have many poems of high 
note that are usually styled Didactic, from their tetuh-' 
ing great truths. Akenside, Thomson, Cowper, 
Ri>gers, and Campbell wrote such poems, some in 
blank verse, othcis in rhjme. Where rhymed, they 
are all written in Coupkts, or pairs of lines, rhyming 
to one another, in regular succession. Narrative, 
Descriptive, and Satiiic poems (the several objects of 
which may be drawn from these epithets) are import¬ 
ant species of composition, and for the most part 
constructed similarly to the Epic and Didactic pieces. 
In truth, the ten-syllabled line, in couplets or in blank 
verse, though best adapted for grave subjects, has 
been emp]o}ed on almost all themes by English poets. 
Nearly the same thing may be said of the octosyllabic 
verse, also written commonly in couplets, when used 
in long compositions. Many poems, which may be 
generally termed Romantic, have likewise been framed 
in the etght-syllablcd line, though not usually in 
couplets. 

The name of Stanzas is bestowed, aggregately, on rll 
assemblages of lines, exceeding two in number, wheO' 
they are arranged continuously. The foltowing Is a 
stanza of three lines, termed isolntedly a Triolet 
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** Notbiag. thott dder brother even to Shade. 

Thou hadst a being ere the world wai made. 

And (uell fix'd) art alone of ending not afraid." 

Stanzas in four lines, called specially Quatrains, ate 
exemplified in Gray’s " Church^'aFd Elegy*’’ Indeed, 
that stanza has long been denominated the Elegiac. 
Tennyson’s ^^In Memorinm” is composed in octo* 
syllabic quatrains. In stanzas of foui lines, also, liKilf 
the minor poeti;y in the language is composed. The 
general name of ** Lyrical” is given to such poetry, 
and implies the subjects to be occasional and detached, 
and the pieces usually brief. Songs ” come within 
the Lyric category. It would be needless to exemplify 
a stanza so weU known, either in its fiequcnt form of 
alternate rhyming lines of eight and eight syllables, 01 
Its yet more common one of eight and six. No con¬ 
tinuous poems of any length or fiiomcnt have been 
written in five-hne stan/as, and few in those of six 
lines. The latest piece in the latter sh.ipe Ihis been 
Sir £. L. Bulweris ** King Arthurbut the stanza is 
too like the very famous one called in Italy the ff/Zam 
fiwa, with two lines lopped off and not beneficially. 
The ** Don Juan ” of ByTon is composed in this ottava 
HmOf or eightdined stanza; but it was borrowed from 
the Italians (the real inventors) by William 1 ‘ennant, 
and used in his ’’Anstcr Fair,’* long before Frere or 
Byron thought of its appropriation—a circumstance of 
wiitcb many critics have shown a discreditable ignor¬ 
ance. It is the best of all stanzas for a light or burlesque 
eptCy the principle of its constniction bring->serious- 
pess in the first six ltne% and in the last two a 
• 
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mockery of that seriousness. The great poet, however, 
can make any stanza great. Shakspeare used the six* 
line stanza in his “ Venus and Adonis/* and that of 
seven lines in his “ Lucrece.* 

The only other regular English stanza, of high note, 
and calling for mention here, is the Spenserian, con¬ 
sisting of nine lines, the iirst eight decasyllabic, and 
the last an Alexandrine of twelve feet. Many noble 
poems have been written in this stanza, from Spenscr*s 
** Fairy Queen ** to Byron’s “ Childe ‘Harold/* which 
may be viewed as romantic and narrative epics 
respectively. It is calculated to convey aptly the 
loftiest poetry, though Thomson and Shenstone have 
employed it for lighter puqioses, in the "Castle of 
Indolence** and "Schoolmistress.** 

The sonnet is, in its highest moods, an epic in four* 
teen lines; and, as regards its normal structure, 
should present but four different rh)’mcs in all So 
Milton wrote it, and so often Wordswoith, faciU 
principes in this walk of poetic composition; but six 
or more rhymes are commonly admitted. The rhymes 
of the successive lines stand thus, in the Miltonic 
sonnet:—" arms, seize, please, harms, charms, these, 
seas, warms, bower, spare, tower, air, power, bare.’* 
In a sonnet, Wordsworth splendidly exemplifies the 
sonnet, and tells its uses and its history. (" Scorn not,** 
&C. Wordsworth's Miscellaneous Sonnets.) 

The Ode is a poem of irregular construction, or 
rather was so constructed by the Greek bard Pindar, 
and after him by Dryden and Collins, his best English 
imitators. AVordswoith and Coleridge also wrote fine 
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odes of late years, and they followed the same irregu¬ 
larities of composition. Shelley and Keats, however, 
produced noble pieces, of the same kind, as those on 
**Liberty** and Melancholy,” in which they used a 
very free measure, but in orderly stanzas. It would be 
out of place to describe at length the plan of the Pin¬ 
daric ode—for it had a general plan, though fantastic 
in details. The wildest forms of it were styled the 
dithyrambic ; and impassioned grandeur of sentiment 
and diction w'cie its characteristics. Horace, in his 
best odes, contented himself with aiming at dignity 
and justness of thoughts, and pointedness of expres¬ 
sion. Dry den and Collins, as well as Coleridge 
and Shelley, copied and approached the dithyrambic 
I fervour; while Keats sought but after beauty, and left 
' us masterpieces in that kind—** alas, too few 1 ” 

With yet a word on the art of Song-Writing, this 
essay may be closed. It well merits a word, and 
chiefly because it is an art the most easy in seeming, 
and the most diflicult in reality, in the entire range of 
literary composition. People might easily discern this 
truth, if they would but take note how few really great 
tong-writers have ever flourished among men, at an^ 
time, or in any country. Without forgetting Ramsay, 
Hogg, a^d Cunningham, it may be justly asserted that 
Scotland has seen but one such bard, Robert Burns. 
Ireland has likewise produced but one, Thomas Moore. 
£ngland*has given birth to—not one song-writer of the 
same high order 1 Such is the fact; for to such parties 
as the Dlbdins, Charles Morris, or Haynes Bayly, the 
rank of great song-writers cannot be assigned. How- 

t. • 
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ever, it is but fair to admit that Moore should be 
reckoned as in the main a song-writer of England, his 
music only, and occasionally his subjects, bdng Irish. 
His pieces are wholly in the English tongue, and by 
the English nation he may so far be claimed. That 
numberless individuals have written one or two good 
songs, is unqucstioniible, but the circumstance only 
strengthens the present argument. It shows the 
difficulty of fitly carrying out and sustaining the 
practice of song-writing. ^ 

Notwithstanding these glaring truths, the young, on 
feeling the first prompting of the muse, fiy to this 
species of composition almost invariably. Now, 
whether they do or do not possess the requisite poetical 
powers (which is not the point under consideration 
here), they certainly take up the said task, almost 
always, in total ignorance of the rules of construction 
necessary to be observed in song-writing. These are 
few, but all-important After simplicity and concen¬ 
tration of thought and diction—the first elements in 
such compositions—simplicity of grammatical arrange¬ 
ment stands next in consequence. An inverted ex¬ 
pression is most injurious, and a parenthetic danse 
almost uniformly fatal. All foims of complication are 
indeed alike hurtful; and even epithets, and adjeettves 
of every kind, can be employed but sparingly, and 
must be most direct and simple. That mode of poetic 
diction, which introduces its similitudes by **ae the,* 
** sotb^" and **likethe,'* is ruinous in songs. Scamjy 
less so are interjections, especially when of some letigth 
Lode how sadly even Wordsworth iiuledL when he 
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thought to improve on the old ballad of Helen of 
Kirkconnel 1 

«* Fair Ellen Irvine, ewlnv she saii 
Upom the hrs€t if KiriU, 

Was lovely as a Grecian masd^ 

Adorn*d vnth wreaths of myriU," 

Compare the effect of this stanza with its parenthetir 
clause and its tale-tagged similitude, to that of the old 
balladi so remarkable for its simplicity:— 

** I wish 1 were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

Oh 1 that I wen where Helen lies, 

On fair Kirkconnel lea. 


** Curst be the head that thought the thought, 

Curst be the hand that shot the shot. 

When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me.** 

Even on a reading, the effect of these pieces is 
widely different, and would be felt ten times more 
were they sung. The best music is ever cast away 
on involved phraseology ; and herein lies, in fac^ ttie 
main reason Ibr simplicity of construction in songs. 

mth these hints on the An of composing Songs, 
most of the suggestions before gn*en respecting the 
•eketion of words of peculiar sounds, may also be kept 
in mind Bums forgot them not Observe fals 
Wandering Willie f— 


** Best jpe wild iriadi, fin the caves of ycNir sfaiiiibefs, 
How your dread bowling a lover alsfins.** 
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But let all the most admired songs of Burns, and of 
Moore also, be examined attentively, and the skilful 
adaptation of the words to the sentiment, the position 
and the purpose will appear clearly. What language, 
for example, could be more artistically suited to an 
exquisitely soft air than the following by Moore?-- 

** Tis the last rose of summer, 

Left blooming alone. 

All its lovely companions , 

Are faded and gone.’* 

If these lines were written in a dialect utterly strange 
to the hearer, he still could not but feel their admirable 
melodiousness, so appropriate to the melodious music. 
In the case, therefore, of song-w-riting generally— 
whether to known or unknown music—the purpose of 
the composition must ever be kept in mind. A song, 
if not satisfactorily fitted for vocal utterance, and 
intelligible on the hearing of a moment, neither 
deserves, nor will receive, popular appreciation and 
acceptance. Where true poetry is interfused, as in the 
productions of Bums and Moore, then, indeed, is 
mastership in the art of song-writing really shown. 
Of all classes of writers, the song-writer is perhaps the 
most truly an artist 
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I'HESE rules 1 have, according to the best of mj iudgment, 
endeavoured to extract from the practice, and to frame after 
the examples, of the poets that aie must celebrated for a 
fluent and numerous turn of verse. 

In the English verstfleation there are two things chiefly to 
be considered: 

1. I'he verses. • 

2 . The several sorts of poems, or composition in verse. 
But because in the verses there aic also two things to he 
observed, the structure of the verse and the rhyme, this 
treatise shall be divided into three chapters; 

I. Of the structure of English verses. 

II. Of rhyme. 

III. Of the several sorts of poems, or composition in 
verse. 


CHATTER I. 

OF THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH VERSES. 

The structure of our verses, whether blank or in rhyme, 
consists in a certain number of syllables ; not in feet com¬ 
pos^ of long and short syllables, as the verses of the Greeks 
and'Rcmiinsr ^nd fhou^ some ingenious persons for¬ 
merly puzzled themselves in prescribing rules for the quai^ 
tity of English syllables, and, in imitation of the Latins, 
cswiposed verses by the measure of spondees dactyls, &c., 
yet the success of their undertaking has fully evinced the 
vainness of their attempt, and given ground to suspect they 
had not thoroughly weighed wlmt the genius of our language 
would bear, nor reflected that each tongue has its peculiar 
beauties and that what is agreeable and natural to one, is very 
dhen diuqg;reeable, nay, inconsistent with another. But that 
desifl^ being now wholly exploded, it is sufficient to have 

mentioned it. 
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Our venes, then, consist in a certain numlw of syllahlea; 
but the veises of ^ble rhjrme require a syllable more Uum 
those of single rhyme. Thus in a poem whose verses con¬ 
sist of ten syllables, those of the same poem that are accented 
on the last save one, which we call v erbea of dqgblejJuQU^ 
must have eleven, as may be seen By tHSfe’verses 

** A M’yn so various th »t he ^eem d to be 
Not on^ but all Mankind t Epitome 
Stiff in Optnioii, Always in the Wrone, 

Waa evVy thing by etartu, and nothing long. 

Hut, in the Course of otir revolving moon 
Was Fiddler, Cbyroist. Siatc&man and Buffoon * 

Then all for Wonieii» Painting, Rhym ng. Drinking, 

Beeidos len thousand Freaks that ay*d in Thinlang, 

Praioing and Ratling were hu usual Themes, 

And both, to ••hew hts Judgmeitti in Egtreams. 

So o>er violent, or over civil, 

lhat cveiy Man with him waa God or DeviL**—Di^dlns; 

Where the four verses that are accented on the last save one 
have eleven syllables, the others, accented on the last, but ten. 

In a poem whose verses consist of eight, the do^le 
ri>j 25 tfisgttilS-lune; as, 

*' Wlien bard Words Jealoustrs, and Fears, 

Set Folks together by the ears; 

And made 'em like mad, or drunk. 

For Dame Religion as for Punk , 

Whose hone'ity they all durst swear for, 

Tho* not a Man of'em knew wherefore : 

1 hen did Sir Knight abandon Duelling 
And out he rode a Colonelling *—//isot^ns 

In a poem whose verses consist of seven, the doa ble th ymes 
require eight; as, ^ 

All thy verse is softer far 
Than the downy Feathers are 
Of my Wings, or of my Arrows, 

Of my MotJier'a Doves or Spanowa**-^-Cb«(db^ 

This nmst also be observed in blank vetae; es^ 

^ Welcome, tbon worthy Partner of my lAurels I 
Tbon Brmber of my Choice t A Bwid more laCred 
Than Manin^a tanula Tya> By hol^ FHnndtdiip 1 
Glory ai^ Fame stood atili for tby Anivsl s 
|ly Soot aoemM wanting of Ha better Half, 

And fangufaiVd for tby Absenca like a Flnmhet, 

Who wans the Inqpmilion of his Ood.^itsiBV. 

' And this venebfMtlton, 

** Told of aB Succour and aMdhd Cotnfiel,'” 
wants a syllable; for, being accented on the last save mie^ 
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ought to have eleven, as nil the verses but two of the preced- 
I ing Mmple have. But if we transpose the words thus, 

Of Succour and all needAil Comfort voidi* 

it then wants nothing of its due measure, because it is ac¬ 
cented on the last syllabic. 

Section I.— Of the several sorts of vet'ses ; and^ firsts of those 
of ten ^Uablcs: of the due observation of the accents^ and 
of the pause. 

Our poetry admits for the most pat t but of three sorts of 
verses; that is to say, of verses of ten, eight, or seven 
syllables. Tbose of four, six, nine, eleven, tw^ve, and four¬ 
teen, are generally employed in masks and OMras, and in the 
stanzas of lyric %nd Pindaric odes, and we nave few entire 
poems composed in any of those sort of verses, lliose of 
twelve and fou rteen syllables are freouently inserted in our 
poems in heroic versed and wlien rightly made use of, carry a 
peculiar gtacTwith them. See the next section towards the 
end. 

The verses of ten syllables, which are our heroic, are 
. used in heroic poems, in tragedies, comedies, pastorals, 
elegies, and sometimcb in burlesque. 

in these verses two things are chiefly to be considered : 

I. I'he seat o/lhe aprent. a. The pguse. 

For ’tis not enough' (hat verses have Uidr just number of 
syllables; the true harmony of them depends on a due obser¬ 
vation of the accent and pau'«. 

l*he accent ,is an elevation or a falling of the voice on a 
certain syllable of a word. 

The pause is a rest or stop that is made in pronouncing 
the verse, and that divides it, as it were, into two parts; eocn 
of which is called an hemstich, or half-verse; , 

But this division is not always equal, that is to say, one of 
the half-verses does not alw^s contain the same number of 
ityllables os the other. And this inequality proceeds from 
the seat of the accent that is strongest, and prevails most in 
the first half-verse. For the pause must be observed at the 
mid of the word where such accents happen to be, or m the 
end of the following word. 

Now, in a verse of ten syllables this accent must be either 
^ the second, fonrth, or sixth; which produces five several 
pauses, that is to say, at the third, imrtb, fifth, sixth or 

seventh syllable of the verse t 

• 
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For, 

When it happens to be on the second, the pause will be 
either at the tnird or fourth. 

At the third m tvro manners t 

1. When the syllable accented happens to be the last save 
one of a riord ; a&, 

** At Intentive Emmett eie ; 

Or CUiet—whom unlock’d for Siegw ictrt.*'«~2>«twmrif4 

2, Or when the accent is on the last of a word, and the 
next a monosyllable, whose construction is governed by tliat 
on which the accent is; as, 

** Despite it) ~ and more noble Thoughtt purstte.”--’Dr 7 Mr(!«. 
When the accent falls on the second syllable of the verse, 
and the last save two of a word, the pause will be at the 
fourth; as, 

** He meditatet^it absent Enemy.'*'— 

I When the accent is on the fourth of a verse, the pause will 
be either at the same syllabic, or at the fifth or sixth. 

I At the same, when the syllable of the accent happens to 
be the last of a word ; as, 

*' Such huge Extream^—4nhabtt thy fTKat Mind, 

God'hke, unmov'd,—and yet, like Woman, kind "— IValier, 

At the fifth in two manners t 

1. When it happens to be tbe last save one of a word; a^ 

*' Like bright Aurora—whose refuli^nt Ray 
Fortellt the Peavuui—of ensuing Day; 

And warns tiie shrpherd—with his Flocks, retreat 
To leafy Shadows— rom the threaten’d Heat *—/fWikr. 

X Or the last of the word, if the next l« a monoiyttable 
governed by it; a% 

*' So fresh the Wound it— and the (Mef sovaat.**— IF!t/jKrr« 
At the sixth, when the syllaUe of the accent happena to be 
the last save two of a word ; as 

** Those Seeds of Luxury,—Debate, and Frida.**— 
liistly, when the accent is on the sixth pliable of the verse, 
the paute will be either at the same ^Uable or at the seventlu 

At the same, when the pliable of tbe accent happens lobe 
the last of a word; as, 

** She m«diiate< Reveaf«--'raaatv*d to dia,*'<^if^4lttr. 

At the seventh in two manners: « 

t. When it happens to be the last save one of a woi^t a% 

** whrn the War is over.—isit Paswe.*WVvidl«t. ^ 

** Miitois an taught to Sattarf^hiit our , 
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3. Or tlie last of a word, if the following one be a mono¬ 
syllable whose construction depends on the preceding word 
on which the accent is; as, 

** And since he could not save her—with her dy'd.**—/>i!9MRrw. 
From all this it appears, that the pause u determined by the 
teat of the accent, but if the accents happen to be equally 
rtrong on the second, fourth, and sixth syllable of a verse, 
the sense and construction of the words must then guide to 
the observation of the pause. For example, in one of the 
verses 1 have cited as an instance of it at the seventh syllable, 
* Murors a e taught to flatter, but our Spring!.** 

Tbe accent is as strong on taught^ as on the hrst syllable of 
flaUtrs and if«the pause weie observed at the fourth 
syllable of tbe verse, it would have nothing disagreeable in 
its sound; as, 

**MiiTon BiV taught—to flatter, but our Springs 
Present th' uuparoat Images of things ** 

Which though it be no violence to the ear, vet it is to the 
sense, and that ought always caieftilly to be avoided in 
reading or m lepeating of verseik. 

For this lenson it is, that the construction or sense should 
never tnd at a syllable where the pause ought not to be made; 
as at the eighth and second in the two followmg verses *— 

*' Bright Hesper twinkles from afar —Awinr 
My Kids t—for you have had a Feast to Day 

Which verses have nothing disagreeable in their structure 
but the pause, which m the first of them must be observed 
at the eighth syllable, in the second at the second ; and so 
unequal a divmon can produce no true harmony. And for 
this reason too, the pauses at the third and seventh syllables 
though not wholly to be condemned, ought to be l>ut splr* 
in^ practised. 

Tm foregoing rules oudit indispensably to be followed in 
all oar verses of ten syllables, and tbe observation of them, 
like that of right time m music, will produce harmony $ ttie 
Mleet of them harshness and discord; as appears ^ the 
following verses — 

** Kene think Rewards rciider*d worthy their Worth. 

• Aadbtah Lovers, both thy Disciples were '* 

In whidv though the true number of evllables be observed, 
^ Aeithftf of them have so mudi as the sound of a verse- 
emw their disegreeableness proceeds from the undue seat ^ 
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the accent For exam ple» the first of them accented on the fifth 
and seventh syllables; but if we chaA;^ the words, and 
remove the accent to the fourth and sixth, the verse will 
become smooth and easy; as, 

** None ihiok Rcwartls are equal to their Worth. 

Tlie harshness of the last of them proceeds from its being 
accented on the third syllable, which may l>e mended thus, 
by transposing only one word : 

And Lovers both, both thy Disciples were " 

In like manner the following verses, 

" I'o be massacred, not in Battle slain "— JSIae. 

*' l!ui forc’d, harsh, and iine.*iay unto ali "— 

*' Aeainst thr Insults of the Wind and Tide.”— 

" A second Essay wi.l the Pow'rs appease."— B/ae. 

"With Si ythiaiis expert in the Dart and hQV.'*-~Dfydem. 

are rough, because the foregoing rules are not observed in their 
structure; for example, the first where the pause is at the 
fifth syllable, and the accent on the thiid, is contrary to the 
rule, sthich says, that the accent that determines the pause 
must be on the second, fourthj^or si xth svlIaMe of the verse; 
and to mend that verse we heetTonly^face Ae^accent on the 
fourth, anti then the pause at the fifth will have nothing 
disagreeable ; as, 

"Thus to be murther'd, not In B.iitle slain.** 

The second verse is accented on the third syllable, and the 
pause is there too; which makes it indeed the thing it ex< 
presses, forced, harsh, and uneasy; it may be mended thus: 

But forc'd and harsh, uneasy unto rfU.** 

The third, fourth, and fifth of those verses have like faults; 
for the pauses are at the fifth, and the accent there too; 
which is likewise contrary to the foregoing rules. Now they 
will be made smooth and flowing, by takmg the accent from 
the fifth, and removing the seat of the pause; as, 

** Again'^t tV Inaiilta both of the Wind and Tide 
A aecond Tryal will the Pmw'h appeasi*. 

With Scythians skilful in the Dart and Bow.'* 

From whence we conclude, that in all verses of ten syllables, 
the most prevailing accents ought to be on the second, 
fourth, or sixth syllables; for if they are on the third, fifth, 
or seventh, the verses will be rough and disagreeable, as has 
been prov^ by the preceding instances* 

In short, the wroi^ placing of the accent u as gmt a fiiult 
in our versification, os false quantity was in Uuit of thq 
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ancients; and therefore we ought to take equal caie to avoid 
it, and endeavour so to dispose the words that they may 
create a certain melodv in tlie ear, without labour to the 
tongue or violence to the sense. 

Section II.— Of the other sofis of verses that are used in 

our poOry* 

After the verses of ten syllables those of eight are most fre¬ 
quent, and we have many entiie poems composed in them. 

In the structure of these verses, as well as of those of ten 
syllables, we must take care that the mo>t prevailing 
accents he neither on the thirxl nor fifth syllables ot them. 

They also require a pause to be obseised in pronouncing 
them, winch is^ner.illy at fgipth rur fifth syll:|bl#»; as, 

*' I'll KHie of Heriws—amt of Kinpn, 

In migh'v Numbers—mighty ihmgs; 

Ilegin, my Muse,—'but tn the Sinug4, 

I'o my great Song—irbellious prore, 

Tho Stnngs will sound— of nought but Lore.**->CV«/Afr. j 

The verses of seven hyllables, which are called anacreon¬ 
tic, are most beautiful when the strongest accent islsCXHc 
t hird, and the pause either there or al the four th; as, 

“ Fill the liow!—wiih ro-vy Wmc, 

Round our Tetiipiei— Rums twine 
Crown'd with Roses—we conteinii 

G ges' wealcay—Diadem."—Ctfa'/cr* 

The verses of nine and of eleven syllables, are of two sorts; 
one is those that are accented upon the last save one, wliich 
are only the verses of double rhyme that belong to those of 
eight and ten syllables of which examples have already l>een 
given. The other of those that are accented on the last 
syllable, which are employed only in compositions for music, 
and in the lowest sort of burlesque poetry; the disagreeaMe- 
uess of their measum having wholly excluded them from 
grave and serious subjects. They who desire to sec examples 
of them may find some scatteied here and there in our masks j 
and operas, and in the burlesque writers. 1 will give but two: 

" Hytas, O HyUs, why sit w« mutet 
Now that each Bird aaluteih the Spring."—IFVt/ilrr. 

** Apait let me view then each Heavenly Fair, 

• Fur three at a time there's no Mortal can bear."— 

The verses of twelve syllables are truly heroic lioth in their 
neasure and sound, though we have no entire works com- j 
• posed in them; and they are so £ur from being a blemish to ' 
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** And Midwib Tline~-ilw ripen’d Plot lo Murther Waaght.'*'~/>/>d:r«. 
*'Tbe Pnncc porBu'dt*-(tnd mereh'd along wfeh great equal Face?* 

In ihq last of which it is very apparenti that if the sense 
and construction would allow us 10 make the pause at the 
sixth syllable, 

**The Prince pursu'd, and march*d--eIoaE « hh equal paee,** 
the verse would be much more (lowing and easy. 

The verses of fourteen syllables aie less frequent than those 
of twelve; they are likewise inserted in heroic poems &c., 
and are agreeable enough when they conclude a triplet and 
sense, and follow a verse of twelve; as, 

** For Thee the I.and in fragrant Flowers is drrst: ) 

For thee the OcMti smile h. and smooths her wavy Breaet, > 

And Heav'o itsen wiih more serene and purer Light is Meet ** ) 

But if they follow one of ten syllables, the inequality of the 
measure renders them less agreeable ; as, 

** While aU thy Province, Nature, I survey, ^ 

And sing to Memmius an immortal Lay i 

Of Heav'n and Earth; and everywhere thy wonderoust 
Pow'r display."—3 

Especially if it be the last of a couplet only; as 

** With Court'Informei^i tfaiints, and Royal Spies, 

Things done relates, not dune khe.feifins, and mingles Truth 
with Ues *--^Dryder$, 

But this is only in heroics; for in their Pindarics and 
Jyrics, verses of twelve or fourteen syllables are frequently 
l^acefully placed, not only after those of twelve or ten, 
hut of any other number of syllables whatsoever. 

The verses of four and six syllables have nothing worth 
observing, and therefore 1 shall content myt^ff with having 
made mention of them. They are, as I said before, used 
only In operas and masks, and in lyric and Pindaric odea. 
Take one example of them:— • 

“To rule by love, 

To shed no Blood, 

Iliy be extiiH'd shore ; 

But here below, 

Lr( Princes know, 

*‘11$ falel to be good.'*-^I>tydah 

^iBCrioii ra/er eonduHng to the beauty af attr 

fursr/teatum* 

OurjpOetip mu^ polished and refined rince the 

^daya m Chance, spenaer, and the other ancient poets, seme 
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rules which they neglectedi and that conduce veiy much to the 
ornaments of it, have been practised by the best of the modems. 

The first is to avoid as much as possible the ooncouise kA 
rowels, which occasions a certain ilUsounding gaping, called 
bv the Latins 1 which they thought so disagree 
able to the ear, (Hot, to avoid it, whenever a word ended in 
a vowel, and the next began w'lth one, they never, even in 
pro&e, sounded the vowel of the first word, but lust it in the 
pronunciation; and it is a fault in our poets not to do the 
like, whenever our language will admit of it. 

For this reason the e of the paiticle tl^ ought always to 
be cut off before the words that begin with a vowel; as, 

** Wiih weeping Eyes she heard th* uiiwetcome^News.**—Z7/;rid£('«. 

And it is a fault to make the and the first syllabic of the 
following word two distinct syllables, as in this, 

** Restrain'd a while by the unwelcome Night."—IFa/JSrr. 

A second sort of hiatus, and that ought no less to be avoided, 
is when a word that ends in a vowel that cannot be cut oflT, 
is placed before one that begins with the same vowel, or one 
that has the like sound ; as, 

Should thy lainhicks swell into a 

The second rule is, to contract the two last syllables of the 
preter])crfect tenses of all the verbs that will adnut of it; 
which are ail the r^ular verbs whatsoever, except only 
those ending in ^ or and de or te. And it is a fault to 
make amaaea of three syllables, and loved of two, instead of 
amazed oTtwo, and lov^ of one, 

And the second person of the present and preterperfect 
tenses of all verbs ought to be contracted in like manner; as 
thou lov’st, for thou mvest, &c. 

The thiid rule is, not to make use of seveiol words in a 
verse that begin with the same letter ; as, 

** The Cotttt he knew to Steer in Stonns of Slater 
He ia these Miracles Design diiceru'd." 

Yet we find an instance of such a verse in Dryden*s transla¬ 
tion of the first pastoral of Vii^l: 

**TU1 then a hdplcss, hopeless homely swain.** 

Whidi I am TOisuaded he left not thus through negligence 
inadvertency, but with design to point in the number ofkd aotmd 
of the wor^ the thing he aesenbed—a shepherd in whom 
** Nsc SIMS libertatis esat, ncc cuca pecutt.* 


a 
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Now how far the sound of the h aspirate, with which three 
feet of that verse licgin, expresses the despair of the swain, 
let the judicious ju<^e, 1 have taken notice of it only to say, 
that It is a great wauty in poetry, when the words and 
numbers are so disposed, as by their order and sound to re¬ 
present the things described. 

The fourth is, to avoid ending a verse by an adjective 
whose substantive begins the following ; as, 

** Some loit their qii et Rivals, some their kind 
Parents," &c.— 

Or, by a preposition when the case it governs begins the 
verse that follou s ; as, 

*' Tlu daily less'nina of our lifr. rhews hy 
a little dying, how outiight to dye." 

The fifth is, to avoid the frequent use of words of many 
syllables, which are proper enough m prose, but come not 
into verse without a certain violence altogether disagreeable; 
particularly those whose accent is on the lout th syllable from 
the last, as undulifulness. 

Section Ve,~^Douh>s concerning the number of syllables of 

certain words. 

There is no Language whatsoever that so often joins 
several vowels together to make diphiliongsof them, as ours; 
this appears m our having several compo^ of three different 
vowels, as eau and eou in l>eauteous, tou in glorious, uai in 
acquaint, &c. 

pfow from hence may arise some difficulties ccnceming the 
true pronunciation of those vowels whether they ought to be 
founded sepaiately in two syllables, or jointly in one. 

The ancsent poets made them sometimes of two syllables, 
sometimes but of one, as the measure of their verse required ; 
but they are now become to be but of one, and it is a fhult 
, to make them of two: from whence we may draw this 
genetui rule;—That whenever one salable of a uotd ends 
m a vowel, and the next begins with one, provided the 
first of those syllables be not that on. which the word is 
accented, those tuo syllables ooght in verse to be con¬ 
tracted and made but one. 

Tlius beauteous is but two syllables, victorious but three; 
and it l^a fault in Dtyden to make it four, as he has done in 

Ihit verse: 

o 


'‘Yowrannsan on the Rhine vktorioui.** 
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1 o iirove that this verse wants a syllable of its due ineasiixe» 
we need but add one to it; ai^ 

^ Your amu an on the Rhine victorioua now.* 

Wher^ though the syllable ntm be added to the verse, it has 
no more than its due number of syllables; which plainly 
proves it wanted it. 

But if the accent be upon the first of these ^Mablcs, they 
cannot be contracted to make a diphthong, but must be com¬ 
puted as two distinct syllable's: thus poet, Hon, quiet, and 
the like, must always be used as t wo syllab les; poetiy, and 
the like, as three. And it is a fanli to make not, for ex¬ 
ample, one 8)ll.'il>le, ns Milton has done in this verse, 

Their Riot ascends above the lofty liiw'is ** 

The same poet has in another place made use of a like word 
tu ICC m one verse, and made it two syllables each time; 

*' With Ruin upon Ruin, Rout on Rout." 

And any car may discover that this last \crse has its true 
meiisure, the other not 

But thcic are some words that may be excepted; as dia¬ 
mond, violet, violent, diadem, hyacinth, and perhaps some 
others, whuh, though they are accented upon uic first vowel, 
are sometimes used but as two byllables, as in the following 
vci.ses 

From T)iam md QiMrrles heun. and Rocks of Gold.”— 

‘ WithPoppits l)<ffadiis, and Violrts join'd "—Tit/r, 

" With vaiu. but violent forte tl eir D iru they flung.' — 

" His Fphod Mitre, well-cut Diadem on.**—e'eie/ey 
' My Uushing Hyauntha, and my Bays I keep.”— 

Sometimes as thiee; as, 

" A Mount of Rocky Diamond did use 
" Hence the blur Violet and blushing Rose 
** And set soft If yaautiia of Iron blue **—Dtrdtiu 

When they are used but as two syllables they suflfer an 
elision of one of their vowels, idid are generally written^tti^ 
di'mond, vi’let, &c. 

This contraction is not always made of syllables of the 
same word only ; for the particle 0 being placM after a word 
that ends in a vowel, will sometimes admit of the like coR- 
traction; for example, after the word many; a% * 

^'Tho* many a victim from my Folds was bought, * 

And many a Cheeso to Country Markets b rou ^ t.*—/bgwfaa 
**l'hcy many a Trophy gain’d aith nuny a /wt i r s i a Mta • 
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After t»; a% 

** Cnn he to a Fi iend> to a Soa ao bloody grow ?*— Caw/fK 

After e^jfj es, 

** From ihte» tbair long^nown Kingi they a King detira.''<—Caw/<y. 

After iy; as* 

'• IIHien we by a foolish Figure uy **—Ci»w4fy 

And pet haps after some oihtn». 

There are aho other wokIs whose syllables are sometimes 
contacted, sometimes not, as bower, heaven, pm}er,nigher, 
towards, and many more of the like nature, but they genet ally 
ought to be used bat as one syllable; and then they suffer an 
elision of the vowel that precedes their final consonant, and 
ought to be wntteli thus, l^w 1 , hcav'n pray'r, nigh'r, tow'uls. 

1 he termination tsm is alw a>s u cd but Sa one syllable ; as^ 

** Where grinly Schitm and rftginc> Strife appear 
And Kbi,uinati»nis 1 aend to i u k the n 

And, indeed, consideiing that it lias but one vowel, it may 
seem absurd to assert that il ouglit to be reckoned two s>l- 
lables; yet in my opinion tliose seises seem to have a syllabic 
more than tlu ir due mt.i uu, and would lun better if we took 
one from them , as, 

“ Wl rre grt*ly Scliicm ngitig Snife appeir,** 

** I KlietmiUibins tend to rick the Joints.' 

Yet this opinion bt ing contrary to the constant practice of 
our poets, I shall not picsume to advance it as a rule for 
others to follow, but leave it to be decided 1^ such as are 
better judges of poetical numbers. 

T he like may ue said of the terminations aspt and arm. 

Section V.—cy" the ehitms that ate allowed in our 

verstficahon. 

In verses consisting only of a certmii number of syllables, 
Bpili^g can be of more ease, or greater use to poets, than the 
ri^tniog or cutting ofif a syllable from a verse, accc^rding os 
the ttieanure of it requires; and tbirefafe it is requisite to 
treat of the elutons that are allowable in our poetiy, some 
of which have been already taken notice of in tne preceding 
saction. 

• By eJUuHi I mean the catting off one or more letters from 
a word, whereby two syllables come to be contracted into 
One, or & taicing away an entire syllable. Now when in a 
wlQiU than two syllable^ which is accented on the 
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last save tw(>, the liquid r happens to be between two 
vowels, that which piecedes the liquid admits of an elision. 
Of this nature are many words in ame^ etice^ enf^ er, ous, and 
ry } ab temperance, preft'rence, different, flatterer, amorous, 
victory : which are words of three syllables and often used 
as such in verse; but they may be also conti acted into two by 
cutting off the vowel that precedes the liquid, as temp’rance, 
pief’rence, diffrent, flait’rer, am’rous, vict’ry. The like eli« 
sion is sometimes used when any of the other liquids /, mr, or 
n, happen to be l>etwcen tw«> vowels in words accented like 
the former; as fabulous, enemy, mariner, which may be 
contracted fab'lous, cn'my, mar'ner. But this is not so fre* 
quent. 

Observe, that I said accente<1 on the last save two; for if 
the word be accented on the last save one, that is to say, on 
the vowel that precedes the liquid, that vowel may not be 
cut off. And therefore it is a fault to make, for example, 
sonorous two syllables, as in this verse ; 

" With Soii'rou* Metali wak'd the drowsy Day.'*— 

Which always ought to be three, as in this, 

“ Sonorous Meta'b blowing m mial sounds.**— 

In like manner, whenever the letter s happens to be lietwccn 
two vowels in words of three syllables, accented on the first, 
one of the vowels may be cut off; as pris’ner, bus’ness, &c. 

Or the letter c when it is sounded like f/ that is to say, 
whenever it precedes the vowel r or /y as med’eine for medi* 
cine. Or v con«<}nant, as cov'nant for covenant. 

To these may be added the mrunds of all verbs whose 
infinities end in anv of the liquids, preceded by a vowel or 
a diphthong, and that a'c accented on the last save one; for 
the gerundb being formed by adding the syllable /it/ to the 
iiifiniiive, the liquid that was their final letter comes thereby 
to be between two vowels; and the aco:nt that was on the last 
save one of the infinitive, comes to be on the last save two of 
the gerunds: and therefore the vowel or diphthong that pre¬ 
cedes the liquid mnv be cut off; by means whereof the 
gerund of three syllables comes to be but of two ; as flrom 
travel, travelling, or trav'ling; from endeavonr, eadeavourinA 
or endeav*ring, &c. ” 

But if the accent be on the last syllable of such ^ verb^ its 

S erund will not sufier such an elision. Thus the gerund ^ 
evuur must always be three iqrliables, devouring not' 
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dev'ring; because all derivatives still retain the accent of 
tlieir primitives, that is, on the same i^llab'.e; and the accent 
always obliges the syllable on which it is to remain entire. 

The gerunds of the vetbs in oWf accented on the last save 
two, sufleran elision of the ^ that precedes the w; as foirwing, 
wair« ing. 

The pat tide t( admits of an elision of its vowel before it 
was, were, will, would ; as ’tis, *tw'as, 'tw'ere, 'twill, 'twould, 
for it is, it was, &c. 

It likewise sometimes suffers the like elision when placed 
after a word that ends in a vowel; as by't for by it, do't for 
do it; or that ends in a consonant after which the letter / can 
be pronounced ; as was't for was it, in't for in it, and the like* 
liUt this is not sotfrcquent in heroic verse* 

The particle vV may lose its i after any word that ends in a 
vowel, or in ony of the consonants after which the letter 
m^ be soundea; as she’s for she is, the air's foi theaii is, &c 

To (sign of the infinitive mood) may lose its 0 befote any 
vetb that liegins w'iih a vowel; as t'maze, t'undo, &c. 

To (sign of the dative case) may likewise lose its a before 
any noun that l>egius with a vowel; as fair, fevery, SiC, But 
this elision is not so allowable as the former. 

Aie mayluse its a after the pronouns Tiersonal, we, you, 
they; as we're, you'ie, they're. And thus it is that this 
elision ought to be made, and not, as ^'Onie do, by cutting off 
the final vowels of the pronouns personal, w'are, y’ate, th^re. 

\Vill and w*ou1d may lose all their first letters, and retain 
only their final one, after any of the iironouns personal; as 
ril for I will, he’d for he would; or after who, wWll for who 
will, who'd for who would. 

Have may lose its two first letters after I, you, we, they; 
as I’ve, yoafvtf w’e’ve, they’ve. 

Not, Its two first letters after can; as can’t for cannot. " 

Am, its a after i; I’m for 1 am. 

Us, itb ft after let; let’s for let ns. 

Taken, itsifr, ta'en; for so it ought to be written, not ta’ne. 

Heaven, seven, even, eleven, and the participles driven, 
given, thriven, and their compounds, may lose their last vowel; 
Sfr heav’n, for^v’n, &c. See the foregoing section. 

• To these may be added, bow’r, ]K>wrr, flow’r, tow’r, show’r, 
forbowen tower, &c. 

Never, ever, over, may lose Uieir v, and are contracted 
^thus, nc cr, e'er, o'er. 
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Some words admit of anr eliuon of tlimr firbt qrUable; as 
’tween, *twixt, 'mong, ’mongst, ’gainst, *bove, ’cause, ’fore, for 
between, betwixt, among, amongst, agamut, above, becau<<e, 
before, and some others that may be observed in reading out 
poets. 

I have alieatly, in the third section of this chapter, spoken 
of the ehsion of the e of the particle the before vowds; but it 
is requisite likewise to take notice, that it sometimes loses its 
vowel before a woid that begins with a consonant, and then 
its two remaining letters are joined to the preceding word; 
as to th’ wall for to the wall, by th* wall for by the wall, dax, 
but this is scarcely allowable in heroic poetiy. 

'ihe parttcleii in, of, and on, sometimes lose their conson¬ 
ants, and are joined to the particle the in like manner, os i*th' 
o'th', for in the, of the. 

In some of our poets u’e find the prononn his loses its two 
first letters after any woid that ends in a vowel; os to’s, b/v, 
dc., for to his, by his, &c ; or after many words that eoa in 
a consonant, after which the letter s can be pronounced; as 
in’s, for’s, for in his, for his, &c. This is frequent m Cowley, 
who often takes too ^reat liberty in hts contractions; os 
t’your for to your, t’which for to which, and many others; in 
which wc must be cautious in following his example, but the 
contracting of the pronoun Ins in the manner 1 mentioned is 
not wholly to be condemned. 

We sometimes find the word who contracted before words 
that begin with a vowel; ns, 

“ Wh* expose to Scorn and Hate both them and it**—CswAsr* 

And the preposition in like manner; as, 

** r** unequal Fate and Ptovidencc'M Crime.*— 

** Wc'l lUd ht. know how Palms V Oppression speed."—CAteApr* 

And the pronouns personal, he, she, they, we; as, 

** Timely V olw> s h<*r wise Advice, and strait 
To unjust f urte *«h' opposes juil Dereii/*—Cne/ipi. 

** 1 hemsclves at fit *t asainst tncmselves th* excite. 

Shame and Woe to us, if w^ our Wealth obey.'*'«^#to49r. 

Bnt these and the like contractions are very rare ia our 
most correct poets and Indeed ought wholly to be ayoldedi, 
for ’tis a general rule that no vowel can be cut off btibre 
another, v^en it cannot be sunk in the preiuinciatiott eff lU 
and ihetefoie^ we ought to take care never to plaqp n word 
that begins with a vowel after a word that ends in one (mM 
# only excepte<l>, unless the final vowel of the former can b(h 
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loit in its pronttuciatioo, for to leave two voweb opening on 
eacb okheTt causes a veiy diKggreeable hbtus. vVl^never 
tberelbrea vowel ends a word, the next ought to begin with 
a consonant, or what b equivalent to it | os our w and k 
aspirate plainly are. 

For which reason it b a fault in some of our poets to cut 
o6f the r of the particle the; for example, before a word that 
begins by an A aspirate ; as, 

** Aod th* hasty Troop« march'd loud and cheerful down.*'*^ew4fy. 
Bnt if the h aspirate be followed by another r, that of the 
particle (he may be cut off; as, 

Th* HeroiiV Prince's Cour;)f;e or his love."—IPVi/Zfn 
*' Ih' He^emn Frutt, and m ule the Dragon steep. 

e ——- 

CHAPTER II. 

OF R1IYMF« 

SlcrrON I. — What thyme />, and the uttered serfs of it, 

Rh 3 rme is a likeness or uniformity of sound in the termina¬ 
tions of two words. 1 say of sound, not of letters; for the 
c^ce of rhyme being to cmitent ami please the ear, and not 
the eye, the sound only b to be legarded, not the writing; 
thus maid and persuade, laugh and quaff, though they differ 
in writing, rhyme very well: but plough and cougii, though 
theii terminations are written alike, rhyme not at alk 

In our versification we may observe three several sorts of 
rhinne: single, double, and treble. 

The single riiyme is of two sorts * one, of the words that are 
accented on the last sylbble; another, of those that have 
their accent on the last save two. 

I1ie words accented on the bst syllable, if they end in a 
consonant, or mute oblige the ihyme to begin at the vowti 
that precedes their last consonant, and to continue to the eud 
'of the wcsl. In a consonant; as, 

*'Here might W sten, tke Aeanty, Wm'tti, and Wit, 

And Prowtfts, to il e Pots'r of Love wSmtlT^^Dtydem. 

In mote/; as, 

** A SfMtrk of Virtue, by the de^st Shade 
Of sad Advenity,»fmier mada.’*— 

But if n diphlhong precede the last congonate, the rhyme must 
b^tln attpU vowel of it whose sound most prevaib; as, 

^BeaS to the PowV of making Tempest cease, 

# Wasitiiluttsuimtohsvesecalma Peace.''—>IKi£Crr, 
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If the words accented on tlie last syllable end in an;^ of the 
vowels, except mute or in a diphthong, the rhyme is made 
only to that vowel or diphthong To the vowel; as, 

**So wind'd with Pr»«'< we penetiate the Sky, 

1 each Clouds and Stars to praise hiiu as we 

To the diplithong; as, 

“So hungry Widees, tho' greedy of thrir Prey, 

Stop when they find a Lion m ihe W^y.**—|Kn/4rr. 

The other soit of single rhyme is of the words that have 
their accent on the last sellable save two, and these rhyme 
to the other in the same manner as the former; that is to 
say, if they end in any of the vowels, except mute the 
rhyme is made only to that vuvi'cl ; as, 

“ So «reinB to spe ik the yoti'hful Deityij 

Voice, Colour, Hair, and all like Mercury.**—ff^iaZ/sr. 

Hut if they end in a consonant or mute e, the rhyme must 
begin at the vowel that precedes that consonant, and con¬ 
tinue to the end of the noid; as has been shewn by the 
fuimer examples. 

But we must take notice, that all the words that are 
ticcented on the last save two, will rhyme not only to one 
another, but also to all the w'ords whose teiminations have 
the same sound, though they are accented on the last syllable. 
Thus tenderness rhymes not only to poetess, wretchedness, 
and the like, that are accented on the last save two, but 
also to confess, excess, &c,, that aie accented on the last; as, 

*‘'niou art my F.ither now thew Words confers 

That Name, and that mdulgcnt Tendtruess-'' — Dtydgn, 

Section II .—Of double and treble rhyme. 

All words that are accented on the last save one, rec^uire 
rhyme to begin at the vowel of that syllable, and to continue 
to the end ot the word; and this is what we call double 
rhyme; as, 

“ IThen nil fur Womeai Painting, Tthyming. Drinking. 

Pesides ten thousands Freaks that ay*d in Thiiikinf.'*— 

But it is convenient to take notice, that the ancient poets 
did not always oliserve this rule, and took care only that the 
last syllables of the words should be alike in sound without 
any regard to the seat of the accent. Thus nation and aflfeq? 
tion, tenderness and hapless, viUany and gentry, follow an7 
willow, and the like, were allowed as rhymes to CUch other 
in the days of Chaucer, Spenser, and the re'>t of the ancients; 
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but Uu» is mm beeanc t iMUinoiir verRficttio]i $ sad tbess 
two venot of Cowley rbyme not ot ill» 

** A d«r tind lively Brorwa wts Ifenb's l>yft S 
Such St the pro uAw t Coluim Micht unvy." 

Nor Uwse of l>ryden, 

**Ttnit Air WM void of Ligiit, and Earth uattablw 
And Wabart dark Ahyat unnavigtble *' 

Because we may not place an accent on tbe last pliable of 
envy, nor on the last aare one of nnnavjgahle; whidi never- 
tbeun we must be obbged to do, if are malce llm first pf 
them thyme to dye, the last to unstable. 

But we may observe, that in Inirlesque poetry it is per¬ 
mitted to place an accent upon a syllable that aatuiiUy has 
none; as» • I 

** When Pttipitf Drum Beelatbitttdc, 

Wm beat with Fitt inttoad of a htiSk * 

Where, unless we pronoanoe the paxtide a with a strong ac- 
I cent upmi it, and make it sound like tiie vowel a in the last 
nyilable but one of ecclesiastic, the verm wQI lose all its beauty 
and rhyme. But Ibis is allowable in burlesque poetry only | 
Observe that these double rhymes may be oomposeo of tuo I 
several words, provided the accent be on the last syllable of 
thefirst of them ; as these verses of Cowley, speaking of gold, 

** A Cunt on him who did refine it, 

A Cune on him who first did com ic* 

Or some of the verses may end in an entire word, and the 
rhyme to it be composed of several; as, 

*'Tbo* stor'd with Dcletery Med'dnes 
Winch whosoever took u dead suiea.*—/fiw/ififiM. 

The trs)^ rhyme is very seldom used, and ought wholly 
to be explQ^ from senons sul^ecU; lor it has a eertaln 
flatness Uliwdltby the gravity required ui heroic verse. In i 
whi(& Dqrden was of opinion, that even the double rhymes 
•01^1 rmy duitiously to find place; and m all his transla- 
' tiom of Vii:|^ he has made use of none, excqit only m such 
weeds as amnit of a contractioo, and therefore cannot pro- 
I fM^ bd said to be double rhymm; as giv*o, driv'n, tcnr'r, 
posrr. and the like. And indeed, considering their measure 
IsiadfiKereiitfiroro tluuirfa heroic vene, which constats but of 
den qrOiddes, they ought not to be too freomtly used in 
} iMgide Wtmt md aie very graeelbl ui the lyrics to 
( wen as to the burte^u^ those rh)mes mote 

j ^pfoperiy belong. j 
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StcnoN 111. —/•urihfT imlruitwns concerning rhyme ' 
The consonants that precede the vowels where the rhjrms 
hegins, must be difTercnt iti sound, and not the same; for 
then the rhyme will be too ]>criect; as b^ht, delight; vice, 
advice, and the like , for thougii such rhvmes were allowable 
in the days of Spenser and the other old poets, they are not 
so now, nor can there be any music in one single note. * 
Cowley himself owns, thu tluy ought not to lie allowed 
except in I intiinc o les which is a sort of free poetry anti 
there too vi tv spaiin^ly aiui lut wi bout a thud rhvme to 
answer to both ; as, 

liibirif AgewiM n t III lrriiusl>e j 

Alt i b lit t J I t tr rt (I ' 

The pj r r licf ul pre tin P veriy *- ^ icAy 

Wheic the words fertility ami poverty rhyme vety well to the 
last wotd ot the hist verse, lye ; but cannot rhyme to eat it 
other, liecnuse the consonants thit pietxde the last vowcU I 
are the same, both m writing and soun 1 J 

But this IS yet less allowable, li the accent be on the last 
s) liable ol tilt ilnme; as, 

** Her I ingiiuge inoJis Omn potenre trre ts 
Ills h tnh anti tUeiii.e the v«ti(;4*ru 1 i^hi i ing wrests 

Fiom hence it lollows, that a word euinot rhvme to itstif 
though the stgnthcatiun be different , as, be letves to the 
leaves, &L 

Nor the words that ditTer both m writing and sense, if ! 
they have the same soun ’ as niaitl and midt. piey and pra}, < 
o bow and a bough , as, | 

' H w i,iudv 1 may br in res nts sent * 

And creep in*.< s ble by 1 uc i w Scent '-—Ohikam i 

Vor a compound to its simple ; as move to remove^ taught ' 
to untaught, ^c t 

Nor the eompounds < i the same wind to one another, as . 
I disprove to appiove, and tnt like All which proceeds fiom | 
what I saui Uiure, v t , that the consonants that precede 
I the soweU whe c the rb\me begins must not be the same m ^ 
I sound, butdiiT iciit 1 i all which we \ary from our neii*h- | 

hours, for neither the French, Italians, nor Spanurds, will | 
allow, that a rhyme can be too peifect; and we meet with 
ficquent examples in then poetry, where not only the com } 
pounds rhvme to tiicir simple^ and to themselves, but even • > 
whe e words written and pionounccd exactly alike, (ytiviacd 
they have a different stgni5tat>on, are made use of os rhymes 
tu otiotuer. But thu u nut permuted m oui puetiy. 4 
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We mu&t take care not Jo place a word at the middle of a 
Terse that rhymes to the last word of it; aSi 

“ So young in show, at tf he fttUl thouM gTOw." 

Hut this fault is still moie inexcusablci if the second veise 
ri<}me to the middle and end ot the tirst; as, 

** Knowledge he only ^uughi, and to toon caiteht, 

As if frtr him Knowledge luui ratiier eought —Cawiiy, 

** Here Passi n ^waya, but there the Muhe aluH raite 
Eurntl Moniiaients oi louder Praisr "— HW/rr. 

Or lioth the middle and end uf the second to the last wonl 
of the hi&i ; as, ^ 

*' tarewe I, i‘ r <,i>M nu S ntei, iht u dear P.irt, 

Thou kweete-'t Paul u| my diviileii Heart 

Wheie the t<j|pdeinc«s ol cspresbiun uill not atone fur the 
j'*>glc. _ 


CIlAPlfcR III. 

OF IHF SlYFR^L siiRlb OF POKMS, OR COMPOSITION IN 

VIRSE. 

Ali our puems ni y he duidcd into ti^o sorts: the first 
are those composed 111 coujilcts; the set ond those that aie 
cumposed in stanras, consisting of several \erses, 

^ Sici JUN I. ^ 0 /ihf f'oems comfxnfd m toupUts, 

In the |ioeins composed in couplets, the ihymes follow tine 
another, and cinl at each couple* ; that is to say, the second 
verse rhymes to the first, the fouith to the third, the sixth to 
the fifth, and in like manner to the end of the poern. 

The vMses cnijtii )&d in this sort uf poems aic either verses 
of Un s>l ibles; 

*' (lh I cnul 1 1 fl w 'ike ifarr, and nuVe thy Sirtiin 
My gretii l.xanipl«, as a I'l my 1 heme, 

I '1 ho^d.trk V't clear i Ihn* {rentlc:, yet not dull : * 

Str >ng wanout K 4ge; wanout o'erflowing full." - A' fuun- 
I Or of eight ; ns, 

* •' f M iire'.i Pu re of welHorm'd Karth, 

I \Vny urg' u ttiu your I augh \ Ihrihf 

} llic I'lm'r, whah you have u*er us, i* 

> Not 111 y< ur Race* but in your Lyes. 

hmiic but on me, and > ou shall souru 
He ceforth to be of Princes botii: 

I can dew nlie me shady Grf ve, 

• Where ymir lov'd Mother sle^i with Jove . 

And yet cxi use the faultless Lianie, 

^ Caug't w th h<*r Sfnnise's bldi^ and Name: 

Thy matchiros Fntm will credit bnrg, 
e To ail tne W oidcrs 1 «h d. stng "—II aUtr. 
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Or of fem; tL%f 

■* Phillfai# wity «hon1d we dduy 
PkaMtret shorter Umii the Deyf 
Could we, which we never can, 

Streidi our Uvet beyo d thetr Spu^ 

Benoty hke • Shadow fliee» 

And our Youth before us diet 
Or would Youth end Beauty htey* 

Love bee WuijpA, and will away 
Love hae swi/ter Wuige than f ime *' 

But the second verse of the couplet does md almrAyi oontaia 
a like number of syllables with the first; as« 

* ** What ehall 1 do to be for ever keownf 

And make the Aae to come ny own? 

1 shall like Bei&t and common Peop c die^ 

Unless you write my Flegy ** • 

Section II — Of the poems composed tn stanzas ; and fit st, of 
tkt stanzas consisting of three and of four vetses. 

In the poems composed of stanzas, each stanza contains a 
ceriatn number of verges, consisting for the most part of a dif¬ 
ferent number of syllables; and a poem that consists of several 
stanzas we generally call an ode; and this is iync poetry. 

But we must not formt to obsmre, that our anment poets 
fiequently made use c? intermixed rhyme in their heroic 
poems, uhich they disposed into stanzas and cantos. Tbus 
the ** Txoilus and Cressida ** of Chaucer is oomposed in 
stanzas consisting of seven verses, the ** Faiiy Queen ” lof 
Spenser in stanzas of nine, &c.; and this they took from the 
Italians, whose heroic poems generally consist m stanzas of 
eight. But this is now wholly laid aside, and Davenuit, 
who composed his ** Gombbert *’ in atansas of four verses in 
altomaie rhyme, was the lost that followed their example of 
intemungling rhymes in heroic poetry. 

The stanzas employed in out poetry cannot consist of less 
than three, and are seldom of more than twelve verses^ excqil 
in Pindanc odes, where the stanzas are different firm one 
another in number of verses, as shall Le shewn. 

But to tieat of all Che diflk*rent stanzas that ate employed 
or may bd admitted in our poetry wonld be a kbour no Int 
tedious than useless; it l^g easy to demonstiate that 
they may be varied almost to an infinity, that would be difr 
ferent fim one another, either in the number of the versea 
of each stanza, or in the number of the syllahtes et eoA 
Yerse; or, lastly, in the various hitenninglittg of the rhyme^ 
I shall therefore confine my^lf to menttou only such ae sare 


}» 
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most used bjr the best of our modern poets. And 

first of the stancos conusting of three verses* 

In the stanzas of three verses, or triplet^ the verses of 
each stanaa rhyme to one another, and aie either heroic ; as, 
Kothine* then ddw Brother rven to SheOe i ) 

Thott hadit a Being ere ihe World was nude, > 

Awffwell fin'd) art alone of ending not afinML"—) 

Or else thev consist of eight syllabtes: as diese of Waller, 
** Of a fair lady playing with a snake,** 

** Strange thnt such Hunror and such Omee ) 

Should dwell together tn one Placet V 

A Faiiye Arm, an Angrl'a Face * ) 

Nor do the verbes of the stmizas always contain a like nnm- 
ber of syllal^s; for the first and third may have ten, the 
secontl blit eight; as, 

" Men without I.ove have oft ao cunning grown, 1 
That aomeihmg like it they have shown, > 

But none who h4d ih ever seem'd t'luve none " ) 

** LoveN of a strangely open, simple Kii d, ) 

Can no Att» or Disguises find; > 

But thinks none sees Tt, 'cause Itself Is Uind."—Cesrdy. ) 

In the stanzas of four versei, the rhyme may be intermiaed 
in two different manneni; for either the first and third verse 
mav rhyme to each other, and by consequence the second 
and fontth, and this is called alternate rhyme; or the first and 
fourth may rhyme, and by consequence the second and third. 

Bat them are some poems, in stanzas of four verses, where 
the rhymes follow one another, and the verses differ in nnm* 
ber of syllables only ; as in Cowley’s ’* Hymn to the Light,*' 
which begins thus^ 

** miK'bcm of Chaos I who so fair didst ooim 
Prom ths old Ncgn/s daiksomo Womb: 

Which, when it saw the lovdy Child, 

The melaiichdf Maas pat on ki^ Looks sad smird.** 

But ibese stanzas are generally in alternate rhymes and 
the venes either consist of ten ^llahles; es^ 

*' She M^cr saw Coarts, bat Cooru aemd have uildoBa 
With oatas^ Lames aad an unpvaetis'd Heart: 

Her nets the most prepared eoold nsvar shun: 

For Natura speead thsm ia tba seomof ArL*^Xl4StwswwA 
Or of eight: aa, 

” Had Edho edth so sweet a Gnoe, 

Nardsfos loud Coraplahit retura'd; 

Hm for Xafltefion cf his Faom 
e , Itocf hkVmoetlw li(Vhndhttnird.‘*<-»IPWikr. 

Or of ten and eighl^ that is to lay, the first end ttkd of ten» 
tho deoocMl end loom of ei^t; a^ 
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*' Love from Time'h VVini; 9 ( has itol’n the Fedtheiiisure 
He hei, anii put them to hi% own: 

For l-{oiir& oi late as long as lUyn endure, 

And \ery Miniiirs Hours are grown ’ CawiSgr. 

C)t of eight and six in the like manner ; as, 

Th Ml ask not Bodies doom'd to die* 

'I’n what Abode thev go : 

Siiue Knowledge is but Sorrow' Spy. 

"1 IS beitei nut iq know "— Ifavcnani. 

Ot of seven ; ns, 

"Not the silver Dove* that fly, 

Yo.ik'<l 111 Cythrr*’>i Cjr;^ 

Nor the Wings that lift so high, 

And Convey her Son to far, 

Are So lovely hweet and fair, , 

Or do mnrr ennoble ].a>ve; 

Are so rhiiu ely match'd .« Pair, 

(>i with more Cimseiit do m.ive."~tf'o/;Ve', 

—That it is absolutely m’ces^ary that botli the ran- 
sliiiction and sense should end with the stanza, and not fall 
into the beginiiin^r of the following one as it does in the last 
example, winch is a fault wholly to be avoided. 

Section III .—Of the sfattzas of six rvfses. 

The stanza', of six verses are generally only one of the 
l»cfore-incntionfd quadrans ot stdiiz.is of four* verses, with 
two verses at the end, that rhyme to one anolhei; as, 

*' A rural Judge dispo-M of Brants '■* Pn/e, 

A H.mpie plieid w,is prefrrr'd to Jove ; 

Diiwn tu tilt* Mountains from the Partial Skiea, 

C.tine Juno, P.til.is. And the Queen of Love, 

'Tn plead f»r tliAt which was so justly giv'n, 

To the bright Cilrll^lr of the Courts of Heaven.** 

^^^tcre the four first verses arc only a qiiadran, and consist t 
ol ten syllables, each in alternate rhyme. 

I'he followring stanza, in like manner, U composed of a < 
qtmdran, whose x'erses consist of eight syllables, and to which 
two verses that rhyme to one another are added to the end; as, 

*' Hope waits upon the flow'ry Prime, 

And Summer, tho* it be levs gay, 

Yet not look'd on as a I'lmo 
Of DeeUn.it h>n and Decay I 
For with a full Hand that does bring 
A I that was promis'd by the 

Sometimes the quadran ends the stanza, and the two lines 
of the same rhyme begin it; as, t 

"* Here’s to thee, Dick ; thi» whining Love deMse: 

Ptedge me my Fkiend, and drink uU thou bew wine. ' 
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It attiarkles briehter far than sha; 

« ' 1U pure and right without Deceit; 

And ftuch no Woman e'er can be • 

No; they are ail ^nphiHticate."—CewJiQ' 

Or as in these, where the first and last verse of the staiisa 
consist of ten syllables, 

** When Chance or cruel Bus'nest parts Uk twok 
What do our Souls, I wonder, do) ^ 

While Sleep dors our dull Rodiek tie, 

Methinkt at Home they &hould not 5t 'y, 

Content witii Dre ms, bol boidiv tly 
Abroad, and met t eacii otlier half the way. 

Or as ill the following stanza, w'here the fourth and fifth 
vciMSs iliynie to e.tcli otiici, and Iht* third and Mxib, 

“ While wliat J write T du nut hce, 

[ iLrr ihiit rv’n to )ott wriif I'< dry. 

Ah 1 tuoli^h Muse thou dost to high aspire. 

And kiiowk’t her judement «ei1, 

How much it coes thy Pow'r excel; 

Yet dai'ii be lead by thy just Doom the Fir^ r»»«>Ay 

(Wiiireii in Juice of I.enion ) 

nut in some of these stanzas the thymes follow one an* 
other; as, 

•' Take heed, take Jired, thou lov'd y Maid, 

Nor be by elid'rtng tils betray'd , 

Tlivseb for Mo'i''y! Oh ' If*! no Man know 
The Price ot Reiutx t.iil'n so tow 
What Dangers oii„hi'>t ihuu not to dread, 

Wh-n Dove, th.u'9 b md, is by blind Foriune le<l f”—-Cew'Ajy. 

lAsiIy, some of lhc'>e stanzas are eom|xi'ed of two tiip- 
lets; as, 

'* The Lightning which tall Oaks oppo*^ in Vain, 

To ‘«tiike <oin' iiiik s dues i ot disdain 
*I'he humble F tirxcs of lue PI tin. 

Sue being so high and I so low. 

Her PowT bv this doe^ greater show. 

Who at such Distance g<vek so sure a blow.**-~Cir«i/iy. 

Section IV.—<y //i< stanzas 0/ eight verses. 

I have aheady said that the Italians compose their heroic 
|iocnis in stanzas of eight ver>es, whete the rhyme is disposed 
as follows: The first, third, and fifth veiscs rhyme to one 
another, and the second, fourth, and sixth, the two last 
always rhyme to each other. Now our translators of ^eir 
heroic poems have observed the same stanza and disposition 
of rhyme, of which take the following example from Fair* 
fax's ixutslation of Tasso's *' Goflfredo," cant, i, stan. % 

** Thither though know'st the World it bi'tt inclin'd. 

Where luring Farnaat most his Beama imparts i 
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And Troth c mvef’d In v«ne of gentbtt JUnd. 

ToreadionicCiaieAinttinnvetMdnlkMKwitos k 
8o we. If Children young diaeaifd we findi 
Anoint wtth Sweets the VetsePs fomnost i»rt% 

To make them take the Potions sharp ^ f*** i 
They drink deceie d» and so deceiv'd they ItvSi'* 

But our poets seldom ei^loy this stanza m impositions 
of their own; where the following stanza of eight verses are 
most frequent, 

** Some others may with Safety teS 
The mod'rate Fiames which iia them dwell: 

And either 6nd some Med cine there. 

Or core themselves ev'n by De^ir 
My Love’s «o gr at tkatit might prove 
Dang rous to tell her that I love. 

So tender ib my Wound it cannot bear « 

Any Sahilc, tlio* of the kindest Aar 

Where the rhymes follow one another, and the six tint 
verses consist of eight syllables each, the two last of ten. 

We have anoth^ sort of stanza of eight verses, where the 
fourth rhymes to the first, the third to the second, and the four 
last are two couplets, and where the first, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth are often syllables each, the four others but of eight i as, 

** I've often wish d to love Whiit shell 1 dof 
Me fltill the cruel Boy does spare, 

And I e double Task must bear, 

First to woo him, and then a Mistrew Coo. 

Como at last, and strike for shame. 

If thou arCaoy Ihiog besidesa Name, 
rtl thmk thee else no God to be, 

But Poets rather Cods, who first created thee.*—Csfsdipi 

Another, when the two first and two last verses consist of 
ten syllables each, and ihme to one another, the four other 
Imt of* eight in alternate rhyme. 

" Tho* you be abeenc hence, I ueeds muel say. 

The frees as beauteous are, and Flow'it as gay^ 

As ever they were wont to be 
Nay the Birds rural Mustek too 
It as melodious and frce^ 

As if they euag to ploastire you 
1 taw a Roeo'bnd ow uus Mora; I'll swear 
The blnshlag Monilng open'd not mors fair 

Another, where the four first verses are two coupletib thf 
four last la alternate thyme $ as in Cow]ey*ii ** Odetfa Lady 
that made F6sies for l^igs,*' 

** I tiKla thoM^ tha tiaa weald eVar bsi 
That 1 shoiad Whin dwaifiih Peucaasm 
Aa ail Weeds hi fiew LecMca U««, 

Thou m few Wonia all Seata doac givs 
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*T«rM N«tai« caiisht you ihw rare Ait, 

■II Mich c LiiUft, Muca to kKow , 

Who all tiic Good die did imittit 
To troaruifikmd, ciHiomit*d ui yoik 

Section tht stenaas ef ten and iwehi Ptnet* 

The stanxas of tea and twelve venter are <ieldom employed 
in our poetry, it bemg very difficult to conhne ourselves 10 
a certain disposition o? rhyme, and measure of verse, for so 
many lines together; for which reason thot« of four, six, and 
ei,;ht versch are the most frequent. Hoaever, we sometimes 
find some of ten and twelve ; as in Cowley's ode, which he 
calls ** Verses Lost upon a Wager,*' where the rhymes follow 
one another; but the vtrses differ in the number of qrllables* 
AhmmSI hcKafter *iH I Wagers hy 
GmiiU what aa Oimetc a1* li say; 

Fold that I was to venium to deny 
A longue so us d to Viciury. 

A longue so blest by Nature and by Art, 

That nerer yet it s|;^e» but gainM a heart 
1 ho what you said had not been tmsi 
If hpoke by any else bu ynut 
Your speech will govt rn Destiny, 

And fate will * h «nge rather than you shall lye **—Cbwdry 

The tame poet furnishes us with an example of a stanza of 
twelve versts m the ode he calls **The Prophet,** where the 
rhymes are observed in the same manner as in the former 
examples 

**Te->ch me to love I Go teadi thy self Wit i 
1 chief Pr fe^tor am of it 
Teach Oafi to Scof«, and Thrift to Jews, 

Teach Rottlncss to the ^tews 
In 1 yraais Courts leach supidc Flaiiery, 

Teach Jesuits that have uaYtlTd far i lO lli^ 

1 each dre to bum, and Wiada to blow, 

Teach rcsilesi Fountains how to Auw, 

Teach the dull Earth fiat to abide, 

Teaeh Womankind Ineonsmney niid Prfde^ • 

See tf your Dtbgeaee there will nsefnl prove# 
t But ptiihce teach not roe to love.** 

SscTiov VI.— (Y/Ar ftanaas that rensist of an add 
numhtr of versa. 

We have also stanzas that consist of odd numbers of 
UwMi, as of five, seven, nine, and eleven; in all which it of 
n ec cii igr follows that three verses of the stanza rhyme to 
OM attoliier^ or tlmt one of them be a blmk vene* 
^thesUmsat^ five verses the first and thirdimgrrhjrmc^ 
^ and ^ second and two last; as. 


I 

I 
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** bee not my Love hnw 'J ime rekuiries 
llie Beauty whtrh he lent the‘« Flitw'n: 

Th%»' none tliould taste of their Ferfumcfi ‘ 

Yet they mti-vt live but some few Honrs; ' 

Time what we forbear devuurk."'—/FVi/4rr. 

Which is only a stanza of four verses in alternate rhyme, to 
vrliicli a fifth verse is added that rhymes to theseODnd and fourth. 

See also an instance of a stanza of five verses, where the 
rhymes arc intermixed in the manner as the former, but the 
first and third ven>es ate composed but of four syllables each. 

**G«, l<»v» Iv Ro»e, ^ I 

'fVil her til'll WA ten hrr time and me, i 

niiw bhe knowh, 

When 1 resemhtr her to thee. 

How 6wcei and fair she seems to bf.”—fFh/A'r 

In the following example the two first verses rhyme, and < 
the three last l 


} 


“'ll well, 'lis well wiih thrm, s ml I, 

Whose shoit'liv'd Pashioiis w th tlit.'inbulveit can die. 

Vor none can be unhappy, who 
'Midst nil his Ills n 1 i<tie du^h know, 

Tho' nc'ei so lone, when he shall not be so.”—r «»«»/([5 

111 this .stanza the two first and the last, and the third .ind 
fourth ihynie to one another. 

'* It IS rnouf;li, enoun^h of Time and Pam 
Hast llioii (on‘'lim'd in va*n ; 

Le.iv , uretihrd Cowley, l-ave, 

'1 ))v 'Cif wiih .Sli.ii I wh to dei eive. 

'think th.ualrc.idy lost winch tiuui nui‘t never gain.**—CiwAy 

The stanzas of seven verses are frequent enough in our 
poi'try, especially among the ancients, who composed many 
of their poems in this sort of stanza; see the example of one 
of them taken fiom Spenser in the '* Ruins of Time," wjiere 
the first and thud verses rhyme to one another, the second, 
fourth, and fifth, and the two last. 

Hut Fame wi h go'den Wings alwit do«i fly 
Above the Ke.u h of niiiiotis Dec ly. 

And with brave Plumes does beat the Axiire Sky, 

Admir'd ot b.i«e'born Men from far away I 
Then whovo w ill with virtuous Deeds assay, 

To mi‘unt to Heaven, on Peaaaus muia ride, 

And in sweet Poets verse be glonfy'd.** 

1 have rather chosen to take notice of this stanza, because 
that poet and Chaucer have made use of it in many of thesr* 
poems, though they have not been followed in it hf any of 
the modems, whose stanzas of seven vases are geoendly 
composed as follows, ^ 
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Lither tlie four iirsit verses ate a quadran m alteinate 
rhyme, and the three last rhyme to one another ; as, 

** Now by my I«ovr, the greaten Oath that la. 

None Iu«es yon li 4ir au well an 1 . 

1 do not a^k your I /ive foi tins ; 

But for Heav’ns bake b hrve me or I die 
Ne Servant sure but di I deserve 1 

Hia Master sjiould believe that he did serve » ^ 

And I'll ask no rm le W iges tho’ I starve." / 

Or the four tuo oiuidet&, and the three last a 
triplet, as, , 

" Indeed I mii‘i < i i c'.s 
Whui Sou s mit 'iis 4 Happiness, 

Dut not (i>M)|i]rdt 'till Bodies too combine, 

All I rioseiv as o ir Minds together join. 

But hJlf of He iv‘n thr Souls in Gioiy taste ) 

' I ill by l.ove in Heav’ii at hst > 

1 hsir B laies too are p' ic. d ' ) 

Or, on the contriry, the three liiat may ih)me, and the 

foui last he in ih\mes tlial follow one another , ns, 

*' From ll II •, Frar, H 'pe, Aiiffrr, ind Lnvy fixe, \ 

And a'l the rassiono « Isr tu it be^ r 

In vain I Imast >r labrrtv ; j 

In vain tins Si e n I rr^dom call, 

Sine** 1 bav<* I ae in 1 I me is .'ll!. 

S >l th It 1 mi I «ho tl ir k It hr t t hr iff 
1 I It 1 hav no I)isea‘C besides the I'l >ffue *’—Ctmtfjf 

Or the m.'iy ihyme to the two Hst, the s cond to thr 
iifth, and third an<l fourth to oi.c another , on, 

** In \am th u dr >w y Gxt T thpr iiivok', 

I'm thnii wl i> d > t tr un tuiiK* i isr, 

1 loii who M in' Soul Hone overshnde 
tth a tt ick C loud by Vap itrs midOf 
Cinbt have no Poh r to shut h s K>es, 

Or Passage of his S,i nts to cboik. 

Whose Plaiiie'b so pure, lb tt it sends op no Smo ik ’* '-Cewlfy 

Or ].isil)*, the four Brst and two last may be m the following 
rhyme, an 1 the fifth a blank verse ; as, * 

** riiou robb\t my Davs of Ilu >’ne«< and Dclight% 

Of S ecp thou robbiit my Nights 
Ah lovely I'li el' w'lnt «iit lixiu do f 
What, rob me of Hear u too 1 
Th <u r'en my Prayers dost from me ^tral. 

And I with wild Idolatry 

Begin to Go 1, and end them all in thee "—Cowtty 

« The Btaiuas of nine and of eleven syllables nie nut so 


thymes 

ieTOt])» 


and the sixth to the last; but this itonza is very 
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^Imbles, oUien not alwTe fvur: loaictinatfi the rhymci 
Ibllow oii« anotber for icveral OMpteu togctlier, •ome- 
timet th^ tre removed sbc venet from mum olher; and 
tU tbit in the titme stanta. Cowley waa the fint who 
intKidttced thu acfft of poetry into our laogoafe * nor can 
the nature of it J^e better described than ns be himself hat 
done it» in one of the staneaa of his ode upon liberty, which 
1 will transcribe, not as an example, for none can properly > 
be given where no rule can be prescribed, but to give an 
ides of the nature of this sort of poetry. 

** If Life should a ureH-onlerM Posn bw 
In winch he only hits lh« White. 

Who Joins true Profit with the Delight; 

The more hero|pk Strain let others ukt, 

lime ihe PindartLk Way 111 make: I 

The Matter shall be grave, the Numbers loose aad feec ; I 

It shall not keep one scuIm Pace to lime. 

In the same Tune it slwU not alwi^s Chime, 

Nor shall each Day just to his Nmghbour rb)mc j 

A thoasand Liberties it shall dispense, * 

And yet shall manage all will out OfiTeiice. 

Or to the Sweetnesi of the Sound, oi Grouneas of the Sonia. * 
Nor shnll it ever from one Subject sUit, I 

Nor seek Trnnsltiofis lo depart. 

Nor ita set Way o'er Stiles and Bndges makw ( 

Nor thro* Lanes a compass take, j 

As if feared some Trespasa to commit, 

When the wide Air's a Road for ib 
So the Imperial Eagle does not stay 
Tilt the whole Carcass he devour. 

That's fall'n into his PoVr, 

As tf bis genVona Hunger tuderst* od. 

That he c«n never want Plenty of Food; 

He only andcs ihe tasteful Blood, 

And to fem Game flicf diorrfiilly away, 

1 o Kites and meaner weds, he leaves the mangled Prey.” 

1 his sort of poetry h employed in all manner of subjects; 

In jdeasaat, in grave, in amorous,in herdc, in philosophical,^ , 
fo morj^ uid in divine. > 

< Wasu: vrae is where the mensore b exactly kept without , 
thyme. Shakmpeate, to avoid the trottUesome oonstraiot of 
ihjme, was the nrst who invented it; our poets since him | 
have made use of it in many of theirtragedim and comedies; | 
Intt the most eelebnied poem in this kind of verse is Milton's 
%Plariidise Lost,'* from the fifth book of which 1 have taken the 
folknriiif lines for an example of blank verse. 

**Th&t ora thy sforf fins Wovka PUwntefGoodl 

^ Aknighty t thwethit nmvmid Frame, 

^phna wnwd'rmis fiur I thiaclf how wood*rous 'hoa 1 
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&pe<ik you, «bo bcfct can tell, 3 re Son» of Lightj 
MseUI for you behold him, end with Songsi 
And Choral Symphoniee, Da> without Ni^ht, 

Circle hin 1 htone rejoyciog, you 111 Heaven 
Oil I anh, joiii all ye Creatures, to extol 
Him hmt fnin l.i^ , bun mid^t, and Mithiut End I 
Fa rest of Stars, last in the Inin uf Night, 

If better thou br longnot to the D wn . 

Sun Pledge oi Day, thur ownst th snu M iq 
W ith the bright Circlet, pnise him in thy Si here, 

Whil Day arisen, that sweet hour ( Prune ’ 

1 h u Sun I of III % hie <t World both F \ e and Soul, 

Acknowie ige hint thv C'vatof sound his Pnise 
In thy etern «l C ur c, bitl when thou clunb st 
An I when high N on hast gain'd and when thou i »i 
Mo n I tint I < w II eel st tl e Oiieiil Sun now lly at 
With the fix d Stars fix d in thi ir Orb ih it tlies, 

A d ye hve other w im' ring Fireii t tl at mnve 

111 My slick I) Mice n t witiiiuii Son^ es tin I 

His Pra se, who uit ol Dirl tuss c d d u, 1 |^l t 

Air I and ye Y lemcm I the rl test I irth 

Oi N It lire, s Womb, thst in (juttr rniun run 

Periietu d C iirle inul Uurin < id m x 

Ami nnuiish nil lhn,«s let your c ixel ss Chinyr) 

\ irv t < ill (,rc t M Ler hiill n w {1 ise 
\( Mis " til I Fxh lit n* t tint miw rise 
1 roin 111 1 1 r St tiidiiig fjake, dusky r y.i is, 

*1111 till Sun paint v ur fl ecy Skirts wiifi £.nld. 

In H > ur i > the W itl 1 s eieit \iith >r rise 
Whether to deck with C I uds tii in tol 11 d SI y, 

Ol w t lh» th rsty F nth wr ih f di ng * w is 
Kihii c ( r f lUii g Mill idv lice i is I* in'* 

Ylislnise ycWiiilsI thitfr m our Ouuteis b w 
Prriihe Mtt (I loud n lwi>e\ ur 1 ps ye Pines I 
\\ lihtv rv PI 411, I SI, II ot WI'ship w ue 
F until iis I 'll d ye th it w irbi is you flow 
Meiidi )iiH Miiini rs waib uij; tin < 1 is I r ii e. 

1 >in Voices alt ye Itv ng Suits ye Birdx 1 
’1 h It singing up t) He IS ns ht,,h (i itr ascend, 
r Ai on yoi rWit and in your Notexhu Pianie 
N e th ii in Wat rs glide I an i y e th a wy k 
1 he Larth I and s a elv trea 1 or 1 v U cree} 

W itness if I be silent, Ey 'n or M >ro 

lo Hi I or Valley, I ountiin, or Iresh ^ade, 

Midi Vocal by luy Song aud liu„ t h s 1 1 ise * 

Thus I have givtn a shun account of all the soils of poemt 
that lie mist UM^1 in our language Ihe acn^tics, aui' 
grams « deserve not to l>e mentioned, and yve may say 
01 them whit an incteut }yoct &aid long igo, 

**Shutum rr/ tier haht* * ftu at, 

kt stnliH^ It f t e t mutn 
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MOTTOES AND APBORIBMB FROM SSAKB8FBABS: Alpha- 

boticslly arranged; aith a < oplous Index of 0<f00 Boferenoo* to 
ihe itifliiitoly vaiioii Words aud IdtMS of the Mottoes. Any word 
or xloit can bo tiact'd at oiu'c, aini the comet quutattou (with 
numo of play, act, aoU Hoetic) hod without Koin|j( liirtlier. 

"The cuIltK-tioii 1a, wo bulkve, unique oT its kind. « « . It 
j Aiilvea in n lutniicut the ofttii dlfin'tilt qiii«tioii of whero a provt'ih, 
oi aphuiisw, or tpioiutiou fioiu 'sludiusptMro can be found.”— 

JHme*, 

Hints for the Selection of Ohristian Nmnea. 

<•) d Kdftlon, l*(t pp, cloth, pneu Is (id. 

THE POCKET DIOTIONART OF ONE TRODSAND ORRIB- 

TIAN ^AMK^ iMAM'li.INi: ANI> FKMININL). with Iholr 
Mcantn » KxplHincd Atii Arratiifcd tn Tour iliil^rout Ways foi 
ready liofert'iit'e. With an illhtoncHi liitroiluction. 

i| 9*Every Parent ahonld consult thii Diotienary befece 
^ deciding on a Child’s Kane. 

"ThiA will lie .i iiHofttl ai d intciistiiiir Imok for ihose who like 
t<< leNm th<' uu'iii.iig of (heir own and thoir fifaindA* apt>el1atloiia. 
i'anuta ehoiild purciiuac It, an it mlKht ht'lp tlu’m to uatno tliotr 
ctdldreii a litUe inoru origiikdly than Oiey do.^—&f(nij 7 ew Herald, 

New, Beviaed, and (’heap* r Edition, with PortraitA, Ac., ptiro O'*. 

THOMAS BE QUINOEY BIB LIFE AND WRITINOS. With 
Ti piih1>Hlifr(( (kirniHpon Inu'ti fty Aiivashcu 11. .JArc, , 
Atuhot of "Mtnioli <»{ linwchotnc, ’ &c. dc, 

**Tlie solo orini d atiirchouKO of biograiddra) informal km on l>o 
(duiiicpy. . . . Ih tJapjimto ite {iTHiAbd i<ii liMVini; collucled prubnhiy 
inoNt tliiugitliui iu t< iio kiionii about the 0]iluni otiur,"•^MunJay 
JUmeir. 

"TiiU Atiiiy of l)t' (piiiiccy'M life is niiwuvcn will) a lltciary gmre 
fnliioKh tliat (h.iiiii'i tno nadcr, and with a t^t in.d h dance that 
! ilaiiip It as one of liu' 1 lust di ful uiicun ot rocunt biography. ‘ 
Jleivhi 

"biiuuld it (ail into tin hatids »r om who h is iic\ei luct w'ith iJe 
Qiinivcy, hu will hnVc Hiatniiunt nic uia (or )•croIflln< wdl a<<£iiaint'd 
with bull.'.'—J/ancib'Atti AxaiutOfr. 

** It is a noble company into which Lir JAp]i lutroduccH hit rcu/lem, 
men and women whose Kenins or talents b.ive made them fumouA, and 
w bo are seen at then VmI in these j^sipy pagcM, fil'od with profiiuiad 
cilticai opinions, (ricndly rccolii'ctTomt and fdoiiMint CoTruA]M>iidr>nce. 
. . . A snout valnalda aodltiou to tho UKigraphical iiti'ratiiru of the 
tone, atuo g tlic h'V n* of which It will long eouttnne t<» hold an 
honoured placA"—Puif<c ledorr^ Pfat>adolph>«. 

" Dr. Japp allows dclicutv uiAcrimiiiat ion and impartial jndgmeid 
in hit ehtmuile and crlUnAiua of one *A th< muel rtniatkablc ol 
BiigltAh men of letlerA,”— Pubiithni,* Cirmfmi 
•* No doubt Dr. Japp's work will now bu .Kcop^td as the auihorilii- 
4t?e life of Dc Quintey ."—Arvirw o/ Jitru trt 
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I }»otiton4 to ocmtond with, tnit will be Amnd to bold lU own with the 
boMfc of them.”—A /amai'* OamAtf. 

} Mr. Niooirs facte are u*mn>endab1y aecnirate, and ble atyle ia 
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) Dy Haenr J. Nrcou^ Auttior of Landmarke of Baglieh Utera* 
I ture,” Ac. 

'* A ueeful hook. Siioh work >‘faoald always And ita reward bi an 
\ age too huey or too eareleee to search out f>r itself the atMiroae of the 
gmt etreamN of modem eivitisallon / » 0 ica. 

*'An excellent series of biograiihioe. ... It has the merit of be- 
s|io,iklMS our eympethles, not as books of this efaiHS ere m^er apt to 
do ou the ifr imd of mere siiueeas, hut rathnr on the higher piM of 
ullierenoe to a loftv etiuMlard of fluty.”—Xtadv AVaw. 

** XromeHse henent luighi lieilone by adi^ptlui; it an a priasAioolc lor 
ytiung pjKipto lu tlioupiiei' ci4MQaof most sorts of eohodhe,”—^S bAsoI 
Asartt C8rpittc/i. 
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'*T» young people d«8tined*for buslnesii^ thia Meiiuet supplies a 
variety of Twiuduid Information aueh as no other huoh in the lair* 


guen oShrs eo compeotly.”—i>rom Prtflut, 

*‘lSspeetany do we oommmd thta Technleel DlolloiiMf to youaf 
mon want to enter oommerdsl or < Slclal life.”—J h ofne. 

** We know of no otbor book which would fill the f Asoi ih ti o ordt* 
noiy reforenoe liln- iry wbidi this Volume will so sstmaolenjn’i 
The work of eomxdlatiea bee been meet edmirabty dune. It 


** We know of no otbor book which would fill the f Asoi in ti o ordt* 
noiy reference liln- iry wbidi this vdnme will so sstmaolenjn’omMd. 
Yhs work of eomidlatica beahsen most admirably dune. It ChMiMi 
csitoinly find a pbice In oommenhil adicda os welt m npon meiy^ 
dmate'tsUoe.”—Ariifsl Mtrt wrif ^ 
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